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THE REST OF THE NATIONS 


By JULIAN MORGENSTERN, Cincinnati 


In Ezek. xxxvi. 3-5 the expression serit hagéyim occurs three 
times. Very interestingly, practically all the versions, both ancient 
and modern, translate these two words “the rest”’ or “the residue 
of the nations”, i.e. the nations of the world, presumably, other 
than Israel. In v. 4 the term is defined somewhat by the addition 
of the qualifying clause, ’“ser missabib, “the rest of the nations who 
are round about”’, i.e. round about Judaea. In v. 5 the thought 
implicit in the term is defined even mote precisely by the state- 
ment that Edom is one of these nations, and specifically that one 
which, for some reason not stated here, would experience in 
supretr e degree! Yahweh’s vengeful wrath for the destruction, 
definitely malicious in intent and effect, which it had wrought, 
and that too, so the further unmistakable implication is, fairly 
recently, upon the Judaean land and its inhabitants, the Jewish 
people. 

Now it must be admitted that the Hebrew expression, s*erit 
hagiyim, can indeed have this meaning, “the rest” or “ remainder” 
ot “re “due of the nations”, “all the nations other than Israel”’. 
But had this been the precise thought which the author of this 
passage wished to convey, there is no apparent reason why he 
should have employed the word serit at all, why, in other words, 
he should have spoken of “the rest of the nations” instead of, 


simply and concisely, “the nations”; and this all the more so- 


since in wv. 4-5 he defined specifically who these nations were, 
namel, the nations immediately contiguous to Judaea. Beyond 


"The present reading, 85>, is meaningless and is unquestionably corrupt. 

€ simp ..c emendation, and one which would recover a meaning which 
‘ccords perfectly with both the context and the actual historical setting, 
Would be to read nb20. The initial ‘2 of this word would then have been 
lost by haplography. This loss led naturally to the scribal change of the 
F Original final letter of the word to its present reading. 
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all question, had this been the thought of the author, then the 
word J*erit would be not only altogether superfluous, but also 
even slightly confusing. 

And this confusion is heightened by the fact that the expres- 
sion, S’erit hagdyim, may well have an altogether different mean- 
ing. It can connote, not only “the rest” or “residue of the 
nations’’, i.e. the nations other than Israel, but also “the rest” 
or “residue of the nations”, i.e. the rest or residue of the separate, 
individual nations, all that remained of each, presumably after 
some costly, calamitous experience, which affected all the nations 
in question and left each but a remnant, a portion, a rest, of what 
it had been previously. And that this latter is indeed the true 
connotation of the term as it is used here is evidenced by the 
significant fact that the nations in question are by no means all the 
nations of the world other than Israel, but are defined precisely, 
as we have already noted, as those “which are round about”, 
i.e. those nations immediately contiguous to Judaea, and that 


among them Edom is singled out for especial mention. These © 


other “‘nations round about”’, in addition to Edom, would then 
be, beyond all question, Moab, Ammon and the Philistines. 
These four nations, Judah’s immediate neighbours in the early 
post-exilic period, must be the “nations round about” here 
referred to, which were now, at the time when this particular 
prophetic address was penned or uttered, reduced to the condi- 


tion of being each a Serit, a residue or remnant of its former self. | 


That this chain of argument and the conclusion to which it 
leads are correct is evidenced by the following facts. Jer. xxv. 20 


makes mention of the s’erit of Ashdod, “‘the remnant” of the 


Philistine city-state of Ashdod.! Jer. xlvii. 4 designates the 
Philistines as ‘‘the remnant of the Island of Kaftor”.2 In Ezek. 


1 That wy. 18-26 are greatly overloaded with names of foreign states and 
peoples is almost self-evident and this is recognized by both Duhm and 
Giesebrecht. Certainly Jeremiah could not have had contact, and specifically 
in a prophetic capacity, with all the peoples here listed. Giesebrecht would 
regard all of v. 2ob, in which the Philistine city-states are listed, as original, 
but this Duhm questions. In the light of the evidence soon to be presented 
it seems reasonably certain that v. 20b, and in fact all of vv. 20-6, are the result 
of late, editorial expansion of the original text. The precise dating of at least 
«, 20b, if not of the whole of vv. 20-6, will be determined later. 

2 In the following verse the term “remnant” is applied specifically, so at 
least it seems (reading with G o’psy for apay; cf. Josh. xi. 22), to both Gaza 
and Ashkelon. However, here the designation of the people of these two 
city-states as “the remnant of the Anakim” contemplates most probably a0 
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xxv. 16 the term “the remnant of the sea-coast” designates the 
Philistines once again.! Amos ix. 12 speaks of “‘the remnant of 
Edom and of all the nations over whom My name has been 
called”. This linking of the term, serit, with these specific 
nations, Judah’s immediate neighbours, in this manner indicates 
beyond all possibility of doubt that the term s“erit hagéyim in 
Ezek. xxxvi. 3, 4,5, with reference specifically to the nations 
immediately contiguous to Judah, cannot in any wise connote 
“the rest of the nations”, i.e. all the nations other than Israel, 
but can mean only “the rest or remnant of the nations”’, all that 
was left of each of these nations after some historic event of 
far-reaching effect had in some manner removed a considerable 
portion of the citizenry of each and left it numerically but a rest, 
a remnant of its former self. 

Accordingly we may well ask: What could this event have 
been? And with this the further question: If this historic event, 
whatever it may have been, affected the nations immediately 
contiguous to Judaea in this extremely drastic manner, what 
effect, if any, did it have upon the Jewish people? 

The passage, Ezek. xxxvi. 3-5, states explicitly that Yahweh’s 
vengeance is to befall these nations for some malicious and wanton 
destruction, and this in extreme measure, which they had wrought, 
and that too fairly recently, so it would seem, to Israel, Yahweh’s 
people. They had devastated the land, massacred its inhabitants 
mercilessly, and taken its treasures and even sections of its 
territory for themselves. These nations were those which im- 
mediately surrounded Judaea, namely, Edom, Moab, Ammon 
and the Philistines. This destruction can have been only the 
tragic catastrophe which these very nations inflicted upon the 
little Jewish community of Judaea in the accession year of 
Xerxes, King of Persia, during the closing weeks of 486 and the 
first month or first two months of 485 8.c.2 Of this there can- 
not be the slightest doubt. In this destruction wrought upon the 


incident in history or legend altogether different from that to which the term 
“remnant”, as used in other passages already cited or soon to be cited, 
refers, and therefore has no bearing whatever upon the matter under discus- 
sion here. 

‘In Amos i. 8 asnwoan mxw should certainly be emended to “Ww 
p’nwopn; cf. the reference to the a“w in precisely the same relative position 
a that prophet’s denunciations of the Ammonites (i. 15) and the Moabites 
ii, 3). 

2 Cf. Morgenstern, “‘Jerusalem—485 B.c.”, Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XXVII (1956), 101-79. 
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little Jewish community of Judaea the Edomites had surpassed 
all the other nations in bitter hostility and malicious and wanton 
savagery, even as Ezek. xxxvi. 5 and Amos ix. 12 clearly imply.! 

Furthermore, all the evidence available indicates unmistakably 
that in 485 B.c. these various nations were still numerically at full 
strength and their military power was as yet unbroken. In that 
momentous year the term, s*erit, “remnant”, could not have 
applied correctly and justifiably to any one of them. But nov, 
when these several prophetic denunciations of these nations, in 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Amos ix. 12, were penned or uttered, so 
soon after the catastrophe itself that the little Jewish community 
of Judaea, “the remnant which was left from the captivity”’, as 
Neh. i. 2 so graphically calls it, was still suffering grievously from 
its persisting effects, these various nations, all of them, apparently 
without a single exception, had been reduced to the condition of 
§erit, remnants of their former selves, of what they had been but 
a few short years previously. Whatever the event or circumstance 
may have been which brought these various nations into this 
state, it must have happened or developed quite soon after 
485 B.C. 

Weare now in a position to determine, and that too, we believe, 
with complete certainty, just what event this was. In 481 B.c., 
only four years after the great catastrophe which befell the Jewish 
people, Xerxes, King of Persia, inaugurated a war to crush 
Greece and thus pave the way for the addition of all Europe to 
his Persian world-empire. He assembled troops in great numbers, 
drawn from all the states and peoples which constituted his vast 
empire.2 Even allowing for considerable exaggeration in Hero- 
dotus’ report that Xerxes’ forces on land and sea numbered 
almost two million men, there can be no question that this was 
by far the largest army ever assembled by any one monarch on 
any single occasion, not only up to that moment but probably 
also until relatively modern times. To this army the various con- 
stituent peoples of the Persian empire must have sent theit 
choicest troops, and this too in large number, and among them 
certainly the Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites and Philistines.’ 


1 Cf. Obad.; Lam. iv. 21, and passim. 2 Herodotus, vi, 21, 61-80. 

3 Note the reference to the Syrians in Xerxes’ army in Herodotus, vl, 63, 
to the Arabs in vit, 69, and to the inhabitants of the islands of the Red Sea 
in vul, 80. Certainly if contingents of these remote peoples were present in 
Xerxes’ army, similar contingents of the Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites 
and Philistines would have been present also. 
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In all likelihood, however, the little Jewish community of Judaea, 
now badly decimated and in truth itself already but a pitiful 
remnant of what it had been only four years earlier, contributed 
no troops whatever to Xerxes’ army, both because it no longer 
had any warriors whom it might have sent, and also because, as 
one result of its attempt in 486 B.c. to throw off the Persian yoke, 
regain political independence, and once again set a king of Davidic 
descent upon its throne, and also of its undoubtedly well-known 
ambition to supplant Persia as the head of an ever-enduring 
world-empire, it was in bad repute and extreme disfavour with 
the Persian king and court! as well as with the peoples im- 
mediately adjacent to it, whom, so it seems, it had planned to 
conquer and subdue as the very first step in the carrying out of 
its total programme. 

Xerxes’ campaign against Greece ended in total failure. By 
479 B.C. the last remnants of the Persian army had been expelled 
from Greece. Unquestionably many of its warriors had lost their 
lives in one way or another during the course of the campaign. 
Others, and no doubt also in considerable number, so we may 
readily assume, who did win their way back to the Asiatic main- 
land, for one reason or another never returned to their native 
lands to resume national existence there in association with their 
fellow-countrymen. This must have been the case particularly 
with warriors recruited from peoples like the Edomites, Moabites 
and Ammonites, who in their cultural evolution had advanced but 
little, if at all, beyond the agricultural stage. For very many of 
these survivors of Xerxes’ army the appeal of the large cities and 
densely populated areas, with the many and varied social and 
economic advantages which they offered, hitherto practically 
unknown to these simple farmers and semi-nomadic caravaneets, 
must have been irresistible. Other considerations also, of similar 
character and appeal, no doubt influenced them in the same 
direction. At any rate, be all this as it may, there can be little 
question that relatively few, in all likelihood but a practically 
insignificant minority, of the contingents of warriors whom the 
Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites and likewise the Philistines 
contributed to the army of Xerxes returned to their native homes 
and peoples following the close of Xerxes’ disastrous campaign 
in 479 B.c. As the outcome of this historic event these nations, 
the immediate neighbours and implacable and correspondingly 


' Cf. Neh. i. 3; ii. 173 v. 9; also Joel ii. 17; Ps. xliv. 14; xxix. 4; lxxxix. 42; 
Lam. v. 1. 
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bitterly hated enemies of the little Jewish community of Judaea, 
now became each itself a s’er#t, a remnant of its former self, 
numerically depleted and with military power broken in extreme 
degree. 

The realization of this historic circumstance, and with it of the 
specific connotation of the term serit hagdyim, “the remnant of 
the nations”, the nations immediately contiguous to Judaea, and 
its parallel terms, “the remnant of Edom”, “the remnant of 
Ashdod”, “the remnant of the Philistines”, and the like, not 
only compels us to date the various passages in which these terms 
occur, in Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Amos, at slightly later than 
479 B.C., but also enables us to date and interpret other passages 


in the prophetic books which speak of Yahweh’s vengeful wrath | 


against these nations and of the destruction which he will visit 


upon them in retribution for the grievous catastrophe which | 


they had brought upon his people. Mal. i. 2-5, for example, tells 
that the destruction of Edom has already begun, but the spirit of 
the Edomites is not yet completely broken. They acknowledge 
initial defeat and misfortune, but look forward confidently to 
eventual victory over the unnamed enemy and rehabilitation of 
their national existence and fortunes. Von Bulmerincq,! in agree- 
ment with a long list of distinguished scholars, whom he cites, 
holds that the enemy in question, who had already begun to 
overrun the land of Edom and who eventually established itself 
firmly therein, was the Nabataeans. This conclusion is un- 
doubtedly correct. Von Bulmerincq would date this passage at 
about 485 B.c. But in the light of what we have established with 
regard to Edom’s being almost certainly at full strength in 
485 B.c., when it led the allied, neighbouring nations in the 
savage wat against Judah, and its being reduced only after 
479 B.C. to the condition of a s*erit, “a remnant”, with the 
attendant loss of military power which this implies, it would seem 
far better to attribute Edom’s inability successfully to resist the 
inroads of the Nabataeans to its condition resulting from the 
failure of many of its best warriors to return home after parti- 
cipating in the disastrous campaign of Xerxes against Greece, 
and accordingly to date this passage about 475 B.C., some ten 
years later than Von Bulmerincq would set it. 

Voicing much the same thought of Yahweh’s vengeance upon 
Edom for all the malicious destruction which it had wrought 
on his people as Mal. i. 2-5, but, inasmuch as here the overthrow 

1 Der Prophet Maleachi, 1, 132-6. 
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of Edom, in fulfilment of Yahweh’s announced purpose with it, 
seems to be pictured in a somewhat more advanced and assured 
state, from a date slightly later, probably around 460 B.c., are 
both Isa. xxxiv and Ixiii. 1-6. And of course to much the same 

eriod must be assigned the denunciation of those nations hostile 
to the Jewish community of Judaea, of which we have already 
taken note, in Jer. xxv; xlvii-xlix; Ezek. xxv—xxvili;! xxxv f.; 
Amos ix. 12;2 and also Ps. cxxxvii. 7-9. 


1 For Ezek. xxvii and its historic setting and also for the specific historic 
setting of Ps. xlviii. 5-7 cf. Morgenstern, “Psalm 48”, Hebrew Union College 


Annual, XN (1941), 10-18. 
2 And with it of course v. 11. 
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ISAAC ISRAELI’S BOOK OF 
DEFINITIONS: SOME FRAGMENTS OF 
A SECOND HEBREW TRANSLATION’ 


By A. ALTMANN, Manchester 


In 1929, A. Borisov discovered among the MSS. of the Second 
Firkovitch Collection in the Leningrad State Public Library some 
four sheets (Heb. nos. 388 and 412) containing fragments of 
Isaac Israeli’s Book of Definitions and Descriptions (Kitab al-hudid 
w-al-rusim) in a hitherto unknown Hebrew translation. He tfe- 
ported his find in the course of an (English) article, entitled 
““Some New Fragments of Isaac Israeli’s Works”’, an offprint of 
which came into the possession of Dr S. Pines, Jerusalem and has 
been copied by Dr S. M. Stern, but appears never to have been 
published in any periodical.2 The article offers a few specimens of 
the translation, and describes it as much simpler and by far more 
lucid than Nissim ben Solomon’s rather clumsy Hebrew version. 
Fortunately, photographic copies of the fragments concerned 
have now been obtained by the Central Library, Manchester, and 
it has thus become possible to publish them for the first time. 
The present writer regards it as a pleasant duty to thank the City 
Librarian (Mr D. I. Colley, F.L.A.) for placing them at the 
disposal of the Institute of Jewish Studies, Manchester. 

The MS. is written in an oriental rabbinic hand of the four- 
teenth century, and may well have come from Egypt or Syria. 
There are many Genizah fragments that exemplify the same 
scribal characteristics. The text is in many places illegible owing 
to either partial or total effacement of the script, but it has been 
possible to restore nearly all of it on the basis of the extant 
versions. The following fragments are available: 

Fragment I (no. 388), v, containing the title and one line of the 
incipit, without the author’s name, at the bottom of the page. 
(The recto and the major part of the verso of the sheet are taken 


1 The present writer is indebted to Mr J. Leveen, M.A., Keeper, Depart- 
ment of Oriental Books and Manuscripts, The British Museum, and to 
Dr S. M. Stern, Oxford, and Dr M. Goshen-Gottstein, Jerusalem, for their 
valuable suggestions. 

2 Cf. S. M. Stern, “Isaac Israeli’s Book of Substances”, J.J.S. vi, 3 (1955)> 
135. 
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ISAAC ISRAELI’S BOOK OF DEFINITIONS 


up by the two chapters of a treatise dealing with the problem 
of creation, the second chapter bearing the title, avn wrrna sve 
PAYOR.) 

Fragment II (no. 388), r—v, corresponding to the Latin version, 
ed. Muckle! (L), pp. 302, 11-304, 17, and to the older Hebrew 
version, ed. Hirschfeld? (H’), p. 132, 8-35. 

Fragment III (no. 412/4), r-v, corresponding to L, pp. 308, 
13-310, 10 and H’, pp. 134, 18-135, 17. 

Fragment IV (no. 412/4), r-v, corresponding to L, pp. 318, 
24-320, 1 and H’, p. 138, 7-38. Fortunately, we possess the 
original Arabic text (A) of this section in the fragment published 
by Hirschfeld,3 pp. 689, 15-690, 22 (fol. 1 v—2v). 

The text underlying our version (H”) differs in many respects 
from the one used by H’, as a glance at the critical apparatus will 
show. The difference is particularly glaring in Fragment III, 
where the order and presentation of the types of contradictions 
ate not identical with the text in H’. Nor can it be said that our 
version conforms entirely to the extant Arabic text, ed. Hirsch- 
feld. One may note in particular that the gloss at the end of 
Fragment IV is missing in A (and in H’), and is found only in the 
Latin text. The same applies to the phrase mmipna opnyn 
(IV, 21v), which occurs only in the Latin MSS. designated as 
A and C by Muckle (see his critical apparatus, p. 320). It appears 
that the Arabic text existed in more than one recension, and that 
our translator had before him a text similar to the one used by 
Latin A and C. 

There is ample evidence to show that H’ is directly based on an 
Arabic text, and does not derive from the Latin version. The 
following examples will illustrate the point: 


II, 6-71 smiyp) mMnimIN cannot derive from the Latin ex sciencia 
sua ot the variant reading ex operacione sua. The Arabic text as preserved 
in a quotation in Moses ibn Ezra’s Hadiga (MS. Sassoon)* reads 
(xnn¥Yw) [XnYmyi] NAWNN yo, which corresponds entirely to our 


1 Published in Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, 
XII-x1II (Paris, 1938), 299-340. 

2 Published in Festschrift zum achtzigsten Geburtstag Moritz Steinschneider’s 
(Leipzig, 1896), Hebrew Section, pp. 131-41. 

3 In J.Q.R. xv (1902), 689-93. 

+ The passage concerned has been kindly copied out for me by Dr S. M. 
Stern from a microfilm of the MS. Thanks are offered to Rabbi S. Sassoon, 
Letchworth, for placing the microfilm at the disposal of the Institute of 
Jewish Studies, Manchester. 
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version. The misreading of xnn¥yi for xnY¥myi seems to be of long 
standing. It led to a conflation of the two words in the Hebrew version 
of the Hadiga (‘Arugat ha-bosem), ed. Dukes,! where the phrase is 
rendered Mnw2M) MND MINN. 

IV, 51 °> xX follows the Arabic JX XOX and is most unlikely to 
derive from the Latin samen. 

Ibid. mn VIyN> faithfully reproduces the Arabic nm’xa nnty, and 
can hardly be explained by the Latin guia privatum est spiritu. 

IV, 9r TNX yay is undoubtedly due to a misreading of the Arabic 
mpay as myvay. H’ translates my (not nyt, as Hirschfeld has it). 

IV, 18r mn n5>> wx °Kx is obviously an Arabism. 

IV, 21-31 mobin atm mon mn wr is likewise a clear case of 
Arabism. 

IV, zor porn mimwia derives from the Arabic PORYN ODI °D. 
The Latin text has im poris terrae. 

Perhaps the most striking proof for the dependence of H’ on A is 
furnished by the passage IV, 10-13 v, where our text follows the Arabic 
original in the use of the terms od} and o%} to denote the difference 
between heavenly and sublunar bodies. It could not have derived this 
distinction from the Latin text which for want of suitable terms uses 
corpus, corporeus throughout, and has to resort to circumlocution in 
order to bring out the distinction. 


Unfortunately, we possess no clue as to the identity of the 
translator. He may have belonged to the circle of Jewish trans- 
lators in Spain in the thirteenth century.2 His terminology, un- 
like Nissim ben Solomon’s, reflects the influence of Samuel ibn 
Tibbon, but still retains the term ‘no for “matter” (as also 
found in Shemtob ibn Falaquera). His version is much more 
fluent than his predecessor’s, as Borisov already noted, yet far 
removed from the elegance found in Judah al-Harizi, and it is 
on occasion inferior even to Nissim ben Solomon’s when using 
rather slavishly the syntactical construction of the Arabic ori- 
ginal. The following is a glossary of philosophical terms found 
in the fragments of H”: 


nw possibility ‘1D’ corporeal 
971 definition (al-Harizi uses om body (in the sublunar 
both 73 and 4133) world of generation and 
171 define corruption) 


1 Published in Zion, ed. M. Creizenach and J. M. Jost, Frankfurt a.M., 1 
(1842-3), 120. 

2 On the twelfth-century Hebrew translators in Spain cf. J. L. Teicher’s 
article in Homenaje a Millds-Vallicrosa (Barcelona, 1956), 11, 403-44. 
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‘mw corporeal, ina mpr bestow 
particular sense “yw prepare 
referring to the Nwi subject to 
heavenly bodies “1¥1 absent 

‘sy Stan differentiaessentialis pnyi mobile 
‘a wpnn yo) thesameapplies to. n-irn wp) animal soul 
See Samuel ibn wn ,wini sentient 
Tibbon’s version mio” 720 material cause 


of Maimonides, 


n>yip m0 


efficient cause 





Guide, 1, 71, 1. ms m20 formal cause 
797 privation mm%on mao final cause 
wien difference moo property 
yay nature 20 genus 
90 propose, assert mismo relation 
‘710° matter nd contradict 
n> potentiality by tay investigate 
ninn quidditas, essence oxy substance 
yavia habens naturam nwasy essence 
wpm proved ‘yp actuality 
a”m assert N17 spiritual 
‘a 7m proper to m3" mean to say 
P2 species ow description 
mirn specification ‘ow intellect 
qxan reject n2>wy negation 
Tay constitute m’pnnen niaw homonymous 
“pa accidental terms 


Our text is of significance not only because of the fresh material 
it offers for the study of the Arabic-Hebrew translations but alsoas 
evidence of the continued interest in Israeli’s work ata period when 
the rising tide of Aristotelianism would have seemed to render it 
obsolete. It will be recalled that in his famous letter to Samuel 
ibn Tibbon Maimonides listed Israeli’s Book of Definitions among 
some Neoplatonic treatises described as of little or no worth.! 
The fact that the book was nevertheless translated a second time 
proves the regard it still commanded in certain Jewish circles,? 


1 Cf. Qobes Teshubot ha-Rambam we-Iggerotaw, ed. A. Lichtenberg, Leipzig 
(5619), 11, 28. 

2 Cf. the collection of laudatory references to Israeli by medieval Jewish 
philosophers in S. Fried, Das Buch siber die Elemente von Isaak b. Salomon 
Israeli, 1 (Leipzig, 1884), pp. 43-55. The Book of Definitions is mentioned by 
Isaac ibn Latif (¢. 1220-90), Abraham bar Hisday (thirteenth century), and 
Isaac de Lattes (fourteenth century). Shemtob ibn Falaquera makes the 
general remark (in his Sefer Mebaqqesh, p. 15), “The books of Isaac Israeli are 
most useful.” A quotation in a fluid Hebrew style from the Book of Definitions 
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not to speak of the Latin Schoolmen amongst whom the Liber 
de Definicionibus was extremely popular.! 


THE TEXT 


Letters and words illegible in the MS. but recovered on the basis of the 
extant versions have been marked with square brackets [ ]. Brackets 
< ) enclose words missing in the MS. owing to negligence on the part 
of the copyist. 
Fragment I (L 300, 1-2) 
[ajo pd vi 
...[arp1o1] Spm NN OIIpD... 2 


Textual notes 


Verso 1-2] Incipit Liber Isaac de Definicionibus. Collectiones ex dictis 
philosophorum L. 


Fragment II (L302, 11-304, 17; H’ 132, 8-35) 


by opiort pn itayy cpm) en) MND NAN * 
[obnon yo xox asoy x2 ota > ObEN naxnn at 
yO ODIO DA Ine NOD OYNSYA OoOTIAM 
obow a1v> INNA wa TT. 79 I°:DT? wDIOI> D> 
nave W3 on Ins mw>y ow mw AnyT! 5 
mmmixa mp? cw>owm mn ouoa mp? omm 
java Tun naw Abin emmys 
mp? AN nasa naANX wprIorpA °D NIN 
WHI WH 2 dW Pop > Mop own 
[yo] are ome AMON w_IOD AM PP pwda wD 10 
TON AM Pop pay °D IWNIID NIT AIT 
Py mn ANA amMEN oy, piy WA WRT) 
‘ou pn own oF -naonn nans wpiol>pn 


occurs in Isaac ibn Latif’s Sha‘ar ha-shamayim (see Fried, Joc. cit. p. 47). The 
passage concerned corresponds to the text L 326, 15-23 and H’ 140, 31-4. 
Unfortunately, we have no means of checking whether it is quoted from our 
version, since no fragments of the section in which it occurs have been pre- 
served. Borisov seems to incline to the view that ibn Latif quotes from the 
Leningrad text. It should, however, be noted that he refers to Israeli’s book 
as DMI 133 WD, not as ON737 1D as it is called in our fragment. It is, 
therefore, possible to assume that ibn Latif knew the work in Arabic and 
made an ad hoc translation of the passage quoted. Steinschneider (HU, p. 390) 
already mentions this possibility. Moreover, ibn Latif uses the term 7D°DS8 
for privation, whereas our text has 117. 

1 Cf. Jakob Guttmann, Die Scholastik des dreizebnten Jahrhunderts (Breslau, 
1902), s.v. Israeli, Index; idem, Die philosophischen Lehren des Isaak Ben 
Salomon Israeli (Minster i.W., 1911), pp. 18-20. 
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mioyps metas wpion>pn °> xin nndwon 
noTAT WN py oN nis p> mM MP RNIN 15 

moth mmx Sy nPayA Nin Nan m>ypsa 

Pay) NANA WD! WM Mwy) ANY nnoNX 

Sip] saya wn oostn minax Sy alpayln onlxl 

720M MNO 108 An WR nyYyavA madlAl 
smm%onn maom noyin nsom (mlssylA] 2° 

ox op cw Sy aan min mon n20n [odiw! 

oon I> C(nbiminn obiae mw ox Crown] 

ons oxwmn amrn? [oponnnnl 

Gein] owls cnn o> ora mpnyne] 


TayNA aNNS> Nw amr WNW) d1OM) OTN NOV 
Hoon wa mawn maton maon obw -anmsy> 
NT WR 3M Dyan) Now NYALA ONIN TIO’ NIN WR 
(t10°] mvsn mon oda cans? xen [ola ort 
mene mya) MIM Tye op °w Sy JD OA AAN mn 5 
non Sy nhxhwin nrasyn msn i> mann obi 
NAS) OINA MSY) NtayAA Cnn YY Nwin ITD pan nosy [ntnynal 
(nqayna ona axwinl =o aan min noyiwn naon odin) -oION mingy 
oDIN) nw. ON MINI ON op °w Sy JD oO 
yapa mn Sx oto ows oon non ID mum 1° 
snwin Spawn obivaw nn bow] Sy fia) aSleanh 
NM Mesam mom ArAsM JOpAM Minn ql 
maon ov enryapn mien yo al? mari 
ns amin? Asn noxl2la i> mama noylipn 
-ma> aan mbiyp nema nwxsan orlsn) 
mam ox op °w Yy man mnmbonn naon [11 
man ns w> mnawn obi mn ox? 
sooooeoan ow? JADEN Ww Amn 
oN -onn-----st> aninin nis) 
ANY! "TD UT oy wei Twp ritals mann alalon 2° 
Shtaby b> ovalninnal ofsatn mnlox [ot] 
coon mvlyh omlam-----osatad som [awn pal 


-_ 


5 


Textual notes 


Recto 1: Asnk] retribucionem L, 513 H’ 1-2: At Sy—r1py] noverunt 
illud L, yi>0n nr Sy wey H’ 2: Aesnn] et verificatumest L, maxnm H’ 
3: DYDIDINDA] om. L and H’ 6-7: BNI) MNIMIND] Aooyi AAS yo ibn 
Ezra A, mninisi mmidiyp mim jo ibn Ezra H, ex sciencia sua, ex opera- 
cione sua, ex effectu eius L, mnasno H’ 10: }> Arw] cumque illa ita sunt 
L 13-20] si¢ L and H’ 21: man—odiy] cf. v 4-5 

Verso 3: nysym anv] denarii et anuli L, ysyomnysen H’ = snr 131)] 
Td*) et similiter aurum est materia L, sic H’ 4: [pr3]n1 13°17] drachmae 
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et armillae L, 3°17 orn H’ 7: [AIyn3] in constitucione L, nppnrs 
H’ (—) mwyns] in constitucione essenciae hominis et hinnibilitas existens 
in vivo in constitucione L, om. H’ (homoiot.) = 11: [aw] Sy [13] °[wen)] 
et ipsa eam commensuravit super impressiones L, “Kind 13 1170) H’. Cf. 
Fragment III, v6-7 12; inni—annn j[b] sie H’, add. vetustatis, novi- 
tatis L 13: jo mr[> ABM] et relinquarum L, ...6 on> o'pIAD) H’ 
14-15: Mwnis—hN131] et forma picturae formatae in aere L, msn Hy 
spa ssn H’ 16: [}>1] Et similiter L, om. H’ 18: ...033 D°3D109] 
ut in ea habitetur et ea sit tutamen L, ‘nb %3 na Tyd “TD NAA ASA Dw 
H’ 19: BANN...°5] ut eo fiat annulatus et sigilletureo L, mnmips nnind 
ms oinn> > H’ 20 ff.] sicut connexio animae cum corpore ut homini 
appareant veritates rerum sapiencialium, ut discernat inter bonum et malum, 
et laudabilia et illaudabilia, et faciat quod expedit veritati ex iusticia et recti- 
tudine et sanctificacione creatoris... L 


Fragment III (L 308, 13-310, 10; H’ 134, 18-135, 17) 


onisn0 many -wwm aPya omon inti! Rn sw * 
ON TM ISApMy °wawM APY. NNR IIIT ON 
x Sy sm nono] Pry CYmwm -OyD3 IN MDa 
noma XOX Inn X21 OID WaIpPA Ww ONIN 

TWND "> APE. 739 NP wn WwH Tow 5 
IM> PX pyay pdinn TaN anid yaw (yw) aM 
277 WX WD JO) ONION oN IM YT TIN 
DVI TN? PT I IPN JBI pln TaN NS PAW 
pon °> NpNnvan niwwsa wean 7 yor ond Xo 

naun 2427 AST NIM Aen YOR a¥Dm TAN WRD 1° 
nim 32990 AST IM Aen Yow ND a¥On poiInn TAM 
[qex> you op din pa x? neni “wn a¥Dm IN 351d 
TON VIVA AP! AS NIT PO? JAW POA IN 
hes mapan Ay! A NIM yer wR yaw pdinn 

[mhanm mana pie mowsnam aoyan 15 
OND VIA °D PII WNIT yD) -OINIO OPK 
TNT ONT AWI AS NWT MN AW TWN WN 
RO TMIAyY MI AST NIM IN A RD Jaw pdinn 
qVIUT °D MD"NO3 TNXAN 71 -oNIO PP 

Sex ovonn ASIN NIM OMoNT NBD wath) IX AWD 2° 
nim ovonn REY RY pdinn co mabn amon 
DIM OP AIR Wa Ww ona ARN 


ALY NIT ANY 2 yA WN YR yw D> -pona TxA yO. Y 
AS NM MEY Woon pon qa Pym Nw 
(>) Sypm) nD3 piapA yo) -oonMmo AYN 39m mx 
JONI MII ASV NA AMD AW WX WR pion 

‘and YX YyIDI IMD AST NT amd x? yaw point 5 
Non navwan wn MINT wD NNN IRINA ID TIN 
PISA ya AYO NSP onwaw AN nxn Yy *Yown 
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mina a> opsow mo Sx uyainy ons om stom 

xwun Sown mann Sonn min man xpi pn 
“eowe xox oon (ix) HOD PRD TN? amNY? 10 

moran Tax -Yown ninaa IANA 

mira (>) AN. ASD HAIIn myYn Sown 

[0NnD) nTay Ty> HSN OT NA OYNIn O9027n 

oxy" iniasy OX ay On 937 YT! AS 
“Msn mawN °n’sa an ay ataIw 15 

SON POINT NY UMINY ANN 7 wp AN 

av indxYna 137 Mwy> AYINwWD INDRA FpoNA 

DYN) WY YIM YSN ANE sy Sx 

Down °> "pn NIA WIA NwsNA ony ps mw 
moamnn® motnem sawn ons. pyr yt 2° 

anya xdo mon xo mney cnban TN Inisy 

FPN yOINT) OvIvT po Pay x7 PION x27 npoIN 


Textual notes 

Recto 1: {8d*] expellit L, a°w H’ ya] sic H’ ipsa eadem L omsnp] 
eorum relacio L, sw 5w1 Ssiw Sw no‘nen H’ 2: Asy3—x] ad unam 
et eandem rem L, isys Ins 137 5°x IM H’ wapnw] add. sswem Oswn H’ 
4: DDT WDIPA Ww] quarum rememoracionem praemisimus, omDNIn H’ 
nooa] parte (praedictae) L, ma H’ 5: mt Tea] sie L,  osann NN3 
ovina H’ —s 4G: an] a°n* text, ponit L, Ssxw*H’  jyiwn7)] disputator L, 
sien H’ ysisnw] servus dei (moos tay) L, sity H’ piyow] afar (pps) L, 
neo H’ 7: oniD—7I7] ambo sunt ponentes, non contradicentes L, 
Apion ors Pio osiz anatH’ 453] et similiter L,om.H’ “ ox] sic L, ONe 
H’ 3'non] anon text 8:33 138] sie L, 1832 NIN H’ 9:4) 
pennwen] sic L, om. H’ 10: Min] maw7 text, latrabilem L, naun H’ 
11-12: 3315 xinw 352m] canem audacem, scilicet silvestrem dextrum L, 
so sipin ins s3H’ 12: wy] sic H’, depictum L nwa] add. jaNd 1s 
H’ opbin] add. pverin miewa nn H’. See line 9 “wx {>1] et similiter cum 
L, os oon osns 538 H’ 15: MIowanAN et insomnietatem (somnie- 
tatem) L, Ssinn miy%s: H’ [Asjisnni] et prudenciam L,om.H’ 16: —j>1 
jora] om. H’ 17: 31M peregrinus L, wins H’ 19: M>*2D3—}>)] 
om. H’ 20: (y3in)] si¢ H’, mel L 20-1: 73397 AND Ww] AND text, 
flaticas L, mnton sxdin H’ 22: ABx—ws] cholericas L 

Verso 1: pona—j>)] sie L, om. H’ = °3] sic L, om. H’ 3: SYEMI—ja)] sie L, 
om. H’ (*3)] 1Os8 text, enim L,om.H’ = 4: 1B] add. opposito L 6:—nin 
hoxnm] add. ex eis quae praemisimus et exposuimus L, 78 55 "N3M3 At 99331 
wos H’ 8-10: IM—"nwNI] sic L, H’ corrupt Io: 3vn— >] cum 
non sit philosophus neque sapiens nisi intellectualis L, °5 D5n M1017") PRY 
‘syst os H’ 12: (>)] si¢ Land H’ nyiy] minty text 14: NDBsy Ox] 
ad se ipsam L, nwp3> H’ 15: oDIY] add. apud se L, nanos nay H’ 
16: ANN yd] ex testimonio L, syn mp H’ 18: Noy] ow. L and H’ 
19: NwINn “nw pa] inter magistros LL, MmyswnasnwpsH’ = 20-1: nyvinenn 
TON IniDysy] propterea quia invenit essenciam suam semper itaL 21: 8% 
naw} neque haesitat L, mi333 °931 H’. 
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Fragment IV (A 689, 15-Ggo, 22; L 318, 24-320, 1; H’ 138, 7-38) 


ory ow Sy mm omw Pa wIpAN > TN. 

FT WII °nwW, OSY MIT °D on IHN [pry] 

Span yA Tinta qm mn °> cwm 12 plinah pina 

JO WIAA ANN naw nmap weim ows. 

mpan man on? Aa Tayn xX»? Andie °> NOR AIA 
winm ona (pn) ya Iy3 WR) AYN win nya 
woxw ox -945 wpin ‘yp 13 Jay? xd nn aw 

PRN > CRD PPM ops oT pa wwAA AN 
F337 yO OTT 12 Tay’ INN Tp) INN yap oalqw 
ontalyh onsi an wae yun aR YD ON 

myab "Iw oD919 OF min appt ap nyn adi 

pM AA YD YR MAT II Nay on INN op 21 
Opp OI PIM mena Aw I PYM yn 

sax POX Twa 34m po oan omNA 1a NYS “ID 
psivo%n yo pin (pI) OTT 12 Nay? mA INNA mMpI pt 
POUT yO PND wk Pry ws cuynaA m7 12 prin! 

mp2 o7m mon nooo qwex oN ANI. Ww TI0mM 

siyv x2 olan] sya ay? imps niin °> Cine) Jaym INN 
> vy oy NOX (Jay ND) InyUN TID) Pay? OTM “wr 
DIN PT ON MIP) PINT Miwa oan Maw 

Inn enw aD%Aa onxna InMm oA p> ay snr 
OTT 92 PA INK Vaya InX mp3 on OTM 
sooo DINND UI Nay inva mn Yy 


coocee CTI WON cocececs 

nai Diy sme ynwe [ow xin viaviaeeeee eee 

mmon by caR 12 INP yaly] ylavha Y> [oy 
maba amym nen one otn an dws Alyse! 
‘PINT OOM WNT WRT an Ww NTO YY TAR 

m YxA to qwR oan non Yn Yaidan Sy 7D Oa TAR” 
maram Topam [anlan ww Yy 12 w>wm yap 
anvuon olnatpia ima yo amiem myunm 

7 AINA AMW AMA AMIN yavA ANN 

mip cvs) (n>) Lyalon °> sx invasy oir ImN 
nz0 -lorlasam wen pa Ya2in mysaxa (nhows 

IAN N71 CNwWI ND TNX Nin 7D My. ND AWA MD NA 
mp? ova poiean poxvex tn [pla n> 

mMvynla oon oxy yavn °> IN IniwpD 

aX [alee 12 pxIpIaN AYA -owvIn ONAIA 
nonnn yapn 12 WX yaym wen pa 12 Yltan] 

aon an noywm niiplila pin oan anyilin! 

‘2° ovonn one Anant pron yo lon! 

yina anyun nonnn (wpm -nYism nlypxal 
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ovinl 13 amww ao arin] aman mun Yy yplwnl 2° 
--Mapal opny; own oyviyunn! 
Cnbnt-lnn win ata AE pny WN 
vee(9]372 Taxon aon NOR winall] yun [pre] 


Textual notes 


Recto 2: and InN] sic A and L, om. H’ an] add. msn A, et comprehendit 
L, wmsi H’ 3: pind] om. A, L,H’ 13) add. y358 1m saNN ATS DION 
na yen’) WN5 jo A, et anima est substancia incorporea spiritualis circumdans 
corpus exterius et continens ipsum L, pind 9139 Napaw "ANN Oy NT WIN 
13 pmo H’ §:°D NON] IN NON A, tamen L, 538 H’ nn mynd] nesyd 
moss A, mn apa nys H’ 5-6: 19 Taper] m9 mMpeoN A, acquirente ei 
L, yman H’ 7: 293] 8os8 A, omnino L, om. H’ 8: PR NM—prs] 
jRwosr TON A, venam et arteriam L, ovnxn oi mp Sw a1 H’ 
(1D83)] 8I9P A, dicemus L, 19 3973 H’ = 9: INN awa] TINK Apsw yo A. 
The translator misread Ap3y as Ays3b. ex tunica una L, ns Aye H’ sys 
nin 32] OTN ND “MO* A, in qua currit sanguis L, om o3 yo prvw H’ 
Io: aNways] xMaNIP A, et constitucio L, ays: H’ 11: DY3Y *3wD} 
see line 9 12: wap] mye A, et acquirit ei L, 19...nn9 H’ 14: 
13 Mo>°w 97D] 943 "p39 A, ut expellat per hoc L, Ara mint H’ 15: CHM] 
pesos A, purus L, tn H’ 18: CINS) 3yHI] INN) S121 A, et cursu uno 
L, ‘ns prve H’ 18-19: *3D7 yw 83 DLSND]] 3s ON NI 1S Ds NOD 
MINOT AWD 23 AYST mM39N A, sicut currit splendor candelae in domo subito 
absque spacio temporis L, ‘307 9133 °3 DINMDS M33 3n NNX pry i> H’ 
19: (1ay* 89>] sic A, L,H’ —.20: pasn neewia] pays opxip °~D A, in poris 
terrae L, pasa mones H’ am oni] ys ys A, etsi sit L, jw 95 8° H’ 
22-3: AII—IDII AT] YIDON 8B ID? YS Ayo fy] MS OTs [3535] (0939) A, vin- 
ceret sanguis spiritum et prohiberet ipsum ne curreret in corpore L, mn 
maa 599 gow ips man sayp on H’ 

Verso 2: AMIwea—ysyn] JAnwe oox Aysswox A, matura est nomen com- 
mune L, spmyvow xin ysen H’ = 2-3: 13— KN] yoayp 95 *5y1 PoSoN soy OND 
Xn3 piy5o Ayssys A, dictum de creatura et dicitur de omni habente naturam 
sibi propriam L, 33 prima ysps payin 5D Sy oysnan 92 Sy aps H’ 
3-4: AYSINA Din Sp] TON’ WROSNON SIN MND_ID DON “Sy A, de chimis, scilicet 
humoribus quatuor L, AysNn oanyn om onpnn Sy H’ 5: D8 
psn] sic L and H’, om. A 6:13 D3] N¥N A, eciam L, om. H’ 6-7: 
TDEAMI— ND WR] ASN Oy NAS NATIT Ay swoN 8 ON TY INDON NTI NON 
NDS] y1D98 A, quam ordinavit deus gloriosus et sublimis in natura et de- 
stinavit eam cum ipsa super impressiones generacionis et corrupcionis L, 
TEAM Wun AwyD Sy 12 IDI ysws Sn3an yoww H’ 7: mMovaM] add. 
ONOND SHON A 8: o'[noetp]q] ONiwos A, antiqui L, onetpn H’ 10: 
IMpxya] Any 1D A, ex essencia sua L, om. H’ *nw[3] (nd>] mapa mp A, virtus 
corporea L, om. H’ 11: [A]ipa] yStsNON 9p A [Ds]O 1M] oxo A 
12: wi n>] Map Mp A 12-13: [*3B]13—*3] Sip OO) MM_I MP INP MIND 
manmp A 13: MoidEn] sic H’, om. A, L (Plato quidem) 14-15: —nwyns 
Dwyin}] mywyaos mANoxos myssa A, Cum artificio rerum formatarum L, 
Dwyn osm pNoes H’ 15: Moiyndi] Ssxpoxi A, et optimi L, ronnh 
H’ 15-16: YaOM—[B] ND 13] OBIN) Ayo Ps PI AONP opray dip A, in 
ea est sermo quam dixit ostendens differenciam esse ter animam et naturam 
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L, w3m) poten ys PIP nnd TS *y*sw TeXD H’ 17: DIU pnp] MPN 
813899 A, vigorans corpora L, mun nyeson H’ Mmiywn] et praeparans L, 
ninrom H’ 17-18: jH3Y sn] NWS yo KANNoYD A, praeparaciones 
nutrimendi L, yene pony H’ 18: oon] MNpXoN A, impedimenta L, 
nyyn H’ 20: AY[N] AND] SANS KINI yo A, ex splendore et lumine 
sua L 21: Dwain oy[ywns]] noxson msanne A, mobilia et sensibilia L, 
mw oyyiune H’ mieipes opnyn] om. A, H’, permutabilia in locis L 
(A, C) 22-3: 8° NON—PNs* IDK] om. A, H’, Inquit Isaac: voluit per hoc 
animam animatam cum non sit movens neque senciens nisi ipsa L. 





























THE MEANING OF 979%n-o°RND%n 


By O. KoM16s, Jerusalem 


The words m>%n in Ps. x. 8, 14 and oxd%n in Ps. x. 10 have 
long been discussed. They are translated in A.V. “poor”, in 
R.S.V. “hapless”, and in J. M. Powis Smith’s American trans- 
lation “unfortunate”. In LXX they are rendered els tov 
mévnta (x. 8), Targ. wison, and t&v tevitwv, Targ. iy 13 
(x. 10). 

According to the traditional view, the final n> is a possessive 
suffix of the 2nd person and stands for 9, for which there are 
several instances in the Bible;! it occurs especially in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: n5"n=J9n= Jn “Thy host”.? 

The modern commentators generally agree on the derivation 
of the word from Arabic J~ ‘‘dark, muddled”,3 and, figura- 
tively, “poor, oppressed”. The divergent views on this word 
at best refer to its pointing; however, there are many con- 
jectures about it. The difficulties are increased by the plural 
oxo’; 4 neither the x before the plural suffixS nor the initial 
teré® are understood. How far the above solution can be regarded 
as final is best shown by Koehler,” who considers this word as 
unknown to the old writers. As neither the traditional nor the 


' Cf. Exod. vii. 29, xxix. 35; I Sam. i. 26; Prov. ii. 1. Cf. Rashi ad vocem 
noon. 

2 The Masoretic view is refuted by ibn Ezra (x. 8), who holds that in this 
case a * should also be required in n>5n, just as it is not omitted in the status 
constructus of the nouns 75°, mt, °3 either. 

3 Cf. Gesenius—Buhl, H.W.B. 17. Aufl. Ben Jehuda, Thesaurus Totius 
Hebraitatis, u1,1578f., remarks in his detailed analysis of the word that there 
is no parallel for this interpretation. 

4 nDon is proposed; further suggestions are n3on, mgon, npon with a final 
segol, on the analogy of mw, np>y, m325. Cf. Brown-Driver—Briggs, Hebrew 
and English Lexicon (1952), p. 319. 

’ Abulwalid Merwan ibn Ganah (eleventh century) thinks the ’a/eph serves 
here for strengthening the idea. See Ben Jehuda, op. cit. 11, 1875. Such a 
function of the ’a/eph is unknown to us. 

® Cf. Gesenius, s.v. n5on “der Vokal der ersten Silbe ist unbekannt”. 
Really, it can be explained by the Masoretes’ having derived it from $*n and 
pointed it with a tyéré. 


7 Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (1953), 
p. 1028. 
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modern view contributes to a reassuring solution of the problem, 
a new examination of the origin of the word is justified. 

In our view, 7>¥%n is derived from the word non “hook”, and 
the ? appears as a further formative consonant in the word, of 
which there are several instances.! Accordingly, the meaning 
of the word is “‘a persecuted man whom they want to chase with 
a net’’.2 

A proof of the connexion with mon is the mxD¥n nina 
occurring in the text known as Hddayot among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,3 in which we find in the status constructus non, the 
synonym of non.4 

mon is connected with qn. According to Levy5 s.v. mon: “was 
man am Gaumen oder an der Kinnlade befestigt und das bes. zum 
Fangen der Fische dient.” Jn in Talmudic Aramaic is X>3n, and 
in Syriac Jo..5; further ovo" is in Talmudic Aramaic “jaw- 
bone”. Consequently, just as the further formative sonorous } 
appears in Jn, the appearance of the equally sonorous » in the 
word man connected with it is also comprehensible.® In this 
manner the connexion m>"n-non appears to be reasonable.7 

Difficult is the understanding of mxo¥n in Ps. x. 10. The eré 
reading of the Masoretes considers it as two words o°x> Yn(‘7n) 
see Targ.: “the host of the weak/hapless”. Generally, this is 
regarded as the plural of m5"n. However, the above-mentioned 
’aleph before the plural suffix is questionable. 

We think that in the correct interpretation of this verse the 


1 mpyot (from pyr) Ps. xi. 6, cxix. 53, Lam. v. 10; }3n9w=y38w Job. xxi. 23; 
gain (Lev. xi. 22) from an (Ps. xviii. 46); 90"p (Ps. xviii. 37) from D1p 
(Isa. xlvi. 1). From Hebrew po Aramaic spy is derived by a further 
formation. 

2 In Ps. x. 9 1nwn3 12wH3 agrees with metaphor. 

3 Cf. E. L. Sukenik, minaan mid*307 7318 (1954), col. 37, 1. 26. 

4 Hab. i. 15, 16; Isa. xix. 8. 

S W.B. uber Talmudim und Midraschim, u, 46. 

6 5 and 3 change with each other frequently. m>w3 (Neh. iii. 30) =729; 
6139, NITo (Levy, Chald. W.B. uber die Targumim, p. 403)=803 (sbid. p. 93). 
In Hebrew 373 Ezek. xvi. 33. 

7 In Arabic (sls (ha/q) means, inter alia, “door-ring, hand-clasp, nose-ring, 
rope”’; therefore, it is synonymous with 75n. Perhaps it is not contrary to 
the rules of Semitic consonantal change if we risk establishing some sort of 
connexion between the two nouns. In some Semitic languages we know the 
interchange of the consonants kaf and af, cf. C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der 
vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen (1908), 1, 124. In Hebrew too 
the interchange of the palatals 3, 5 and p is well known. This might also be 
additional evidence for the suggested connexion. 
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THE MEANING OF 7rzdn-o°x>5n 


scroll of the Hodayét may be helpful to us. Here we meet with 
this word four times: 

Col. 37, ll. 24-5: 

myo Sa cnayw nn ND... 
9702 Oxon oy 

Col. 37, 1. 26: 

on ip Sy oxD!n nINDM) AY! NTIS 91D WD 

Col. 38, 1. 25: 

OxD!n 12 OVNN X?... 

Col. 38, ll. 34-5: 

yma by mye oa 
7992? Sy oXS>mM 

It can be stated with absolute certainty that in these passages 
exoon always occurs as a parallel of nywr ‘nai, nye msn, 
etc. and always in the meaning of “‘persecutors”. We are to 
presume that this expression, which was known in Biblical times 
already, was used in the same meaning by the psalmist; hence the 
singular: *x59n “net-layer”’, plural: oxsn “net-layers”’. 

Words ending in ay can be found in Biblical Hebrew also, e.g.: 
“w; can (Nah. iii. 17); nom. propr.: Zech. vi. 10, %n; 
Ezra ii. 9, Neh. vii. 14, "21; adj.: > (Isa. xxxiil. 5) “churl”; 
Isa. xxxii. 7, YD. 

In words ending in ay there appears 8 as a “mater lectionis”’, 
eg.: 21 Targ. Ps. Ixxii. 8; "x “time” (Talmudic). 

We also find it among the Dead Sea Scrolls, in the Com- 
mentary on Habakkuk:? mxtwon; the parallel passage in the 
Bible has atwon in Hab. iii. 6.3 

This phenomenon especially occurs in words meaning 
peculiarity, or occupation, appearing in the language of the 
Mishnah, e.g.: *xa “cheating”; °xot “guiltless, righteous” ; 
wine “responsible”; x13 “builder”; *xaw “valuer”, etc. 

In mx5%n too we have to do with such an & marking a “mater 
lectionis”. Originally, the word may have sounded °D9n, and 
this was later, for the correct pronunciation, written as *xD9n. 

Accordingly, m>"n has a passive meaning, “persecuted”,* 
whereas °*x>%n is active and means “net-layer”’. 


1K. L. Sukenik, avaw mypp emia M3 (1950), p. 49 reads 73937 here. 

2 Ibid. p. 88. 

3 In the Bible words are also found derived from verbs n”5 where & occurs 
in a strange manner: o'NdnN Deut. xxix. 31; Jer. xiv. 18, xvi. 4; Ps. ciii. 3; 
DKON Deut. xxvii. 66; Aiasnon Nis Jer. xxxviii. 12. 

4 This is indisputably proved by Ps. x. 14 n2on ary? poy (the sego/ 


standing because of the pause). 
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Several traditional and modern commentators consider the 
wicked as the subject of mw not (Ps. x. 10), who stoops, 
bends down, and the poor fall into his hands.! This is not sound, 
for the reason that according to v. 9 the just has already been 
drawn into the net of the wicked; therefore, these ambush- 
movements for his capture are unnecessary. 

These three verbs pi, nw, nom have the same subject,? 
the "39 occurring in the preceding verse, to which these verbs 
are attached in attributive clauses. The struggling on of the poor 
is depicted by the psalmist in an artistic manner: he 7s crushed 
(no?) [a more correct reading is not], sinks down (ne), and 
finally falls into the hands of the net-layers. 

Instead of rarsya the reading of Sukenik ‘mya can be 
accepted.3 

The interpretation of this Psalm-verse by using the text of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls also proves the great significance of the scrolls 
for the interpretation of the text of the Bible. 


1 Thus R. Kittel, Die Psalmen (K.A.T.) (1928), p. 34, and others. 

2 Bertholet interprets it in the same manner: “Erschlagen sinkt (der 
Gerechte), er fallt”. Cf. his Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, tibersetzt 
von E. Kautzsch, 4. Auflage (1923), p. 131. 

3 Cf. E. L. Sukenik, neaw mrpp . mina; mo (1950), p. 39, note. The 
reading of Duhm: 1a‘ (snare, cf. Job xviii. 9) is worth consideration, for it 
suits well the suggested interpretation of a*xa5n. Cf. his Die Psalmen (K.H.K.) 


(1920), p. 33. 
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THREE DIFFICULT WORDS 
IN DISCIPLINE 
(iii. 3-4, vii. 5-6, 11) 


By G. R. Driver, Oxford 


Slowly but surely the linguistic problems in the Judaean Scrolls are 
revealing themselves and are being solved by intense study; and 
the present article is aimed at providing answers to three in the 
Manual of Discipline which have been noticed but not yet solved. 

In iii. 3-4 one who refuses to enter into the covenant of God 
avnn’ xi? oman py2 or fy3a; the crucial word is py or Py, 
which has caused all the difficulty. The passage has been trans- 
lated aux yeux des intégres il ne comptera pas (Van der Ploeg) or 
unter das Auge des Frommen darf er nicht sich rechnen (Bardtke, who 
rightly observes that singular ist der Ausdruck); alternatively the 
text has been altered to read on in place of aman and trans- 
lated “while in iniquity he cannot be reckoned perfect” (Brown- 
lee). Both reading and meaning, however, become clear if fy 
onmnn (sic) here is compared with the Biblical aps py “the 
fountain of Jacob”,! which figuratively describes the people of 
Israel as Jacob’s descendants. So too the Arab. ‘ainu(n) “pool, 
well” is used for a “company” of people, just as the Engl. 
“pool” is used metaphorically for a reservoir of people on which 
the authorities may draw for reserves. The clause then means 
that the person so described “shall not be reckoned among” or 
“joined? with the pool, i.e. descendants” or “company of the 
perfect”, since he will not enter the holy community. 

In vii. 5-6 the Rule prescribes that a member of the Com- 
munity who speaks with another aa “in bitterness” 3 or my" 
ima ma shall be subjected to a penalty of six months; if he 
main’ anya he shall be similarly punished for three months; 
and, if 17389 mann smn pa, he must make it good wna 
(= wx 3) “in its total sum”. 


1 Deut. xxxiii. 28. 

2 Cp. Goldman in A.B.R. 1 (1951), 136, and Driver in W.O. 1 (1956), 
258-9. 

3 Elliptically for ae oats (cf. Ps. lxiv. 4), unless an error for D123 
(Brownlee); but nnn “‘haughtiness” is not free from doubt. 
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How do these three offences, all described by words derived 
from the ,/ RMY, differ from one another? The only distinction 
between the first two (apart from that between noun and verb in 
the first and verb in the second, and the addition of 1n¥"2 in the 
first and its omission in the second) is that the first is committed 
wma and the second is not so committed. The sense of wma 
cannot be “‘knowingly” (Brownlee); for how can a man practise 
deceit unknowingly? It cannot be “‘in his conscience”’ in the sense 
that the man commits the offence solely in intention, that it is some- 
thing in petto; for it must be public to be publicly punishable. It 
must be that he commits it “in his mind”’, i.e. with intent! or 
rather with guilty intent; they” is the wens rea? with which heacts. 

The ./RMY shows a remarkable development of meanings, 
which must all be considered in seeking an explanation of the 
present passage. Basically it means “to let go” whether literally 
or metaphorically, as the Acc. rami “to be slack, loose, to relax; 
to throw down” shows (for Accadian verbs seem originally to have 
been either intransitive or transitive without distinction of form, 

so that these two uses may be subsumed under the same 
root). The Hebrew ramah “‘let loose, let fall, threw down” is 
applied in the Old Testament to releasing a bow in order to 
discharge an arrow 3 and to precipitating the Egyptian horses and 
chariots into the Red Sea;+ and the adjective rdmeh “relaxed” 
is applied to a bow which has been released and so is useless until 
it is restrung or to one which is unstrung in describing people 
who are futile and incapable of any effort to recover themselves.5 
The corresponding Ass. ina gasti ramiti “with a relaxed bow” 
means without effort or bloodshed.6 The Arab. ramd “‘hurled, 
threw” has also developed the sense of “charged” a person, put 
in the accus. case, with an offence. The Hebrew rimmah “let down, 
let fly at; launched” in the Old Testament has the sense of letting 
down ot undoing a person by deceiving or betraying, possibly 
also by traducing, him;7 and, like the Syr. ram(m)é “launched 


1 Cf. II Chron. i. 10-12; Dan. i. 4, 17. 

2 Cf. Eccl. x. 20 (B.-D.-B.); but madda‘ here probably means “resting- 
place”, as the parallel term shows (Thomas in J.T.S. n.s. 1, 177, and Driver 
in V.T. Iv, 233). 

3 Jer. iv. 29; Ps. Ixxviii. 9. 4 Exod. xv. 1, 21. 

5 Hos. vii. 16; Ps. Ixxvii. 57 (cf. Haupt in J.B.L. xxxtv, 66). 

6 Harper, A4.B.L. 111, 281, R. 9. 

7 Prov. xiv. 25, where Michaelis corrects the M.T.’s mirmah into m‘rammeh 
“slanderer”; the Versions (LXX, Vulg., Pesh., Targ., Sa‘ad.) have “de- 
ceiver” or the like. 
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THREE DIFFICULT WORDS IN DISCIPLINE 


(charges at a person)”, in the post-Biblical language it takes the 
charge in the accus. case followed by the person introduced by 
a preposition. 

So both r‘miyah and mirmab ate used as meaning not only 
“deceit” but also “slander”.! The Syr. ’etrmé “rushed” into 
uttering curses and the Arab. tardmd “grew slack, sluggish” 
show the final development and what the Hebrew verb must here 
mean.? It denotes “‘he lets himself go, flies out at” the other man 
with false charges or curses in the first and “he is slack, negligent, 
cateless” in the second place. The whole passage may now be 
translated ‘“‘and one who speaks with bitterness about someone 
else or commits a fraud with conscious intent shall be penalized 
for six months; or, if he lets himself go at any one else, he shall 
be penalized for three months; or, if he is careless about the 
property of the community so as to lose it, he shall make it good 
in its full amount’”’.3 

A possible objection which may be brought against this inter- 
pretation is that it necessitates taking the,/ RMY in several senses 
in one and the same passage; but there is another example of this 
in this document, in the use of aw “to turn back” of repenting, 
of turning aside to do something treacherous and of being re- 
admitted to the community, all within five lines of one another 
(D vii. 19-24).4 This stylistic device is common also in the Old 
Testament, as a few examples will show: jax “believed; was 
firm” (Isa. vii. 9), nt “olive-tree” and “olive” (Deut. xxviii. 40), 
nannn “made himself ill” and “feigned illness” (II Sam. xiii. 2, 
5-6), moxdn “stuff; work” (Exod. xxxvi. 7), mwyn “deed; cover- 
ing” (Isa. lix. 6), yu “plague; touching” (I Kings viii. 37-8), 
by “lair; bird of prey” (Jer. xii. 9), mey “worshipped; made” 
(Exod. xxxii. 35) and “constructed; appointed” (I Kings xii. 31), 
mr “enjoyed; saw” (Ps. cxxviii. 5-6), 919 “emotion; moment” 
(Isa. liv. 7-8), 259 “chariots; riders” (Isa. xxi. 7).5 
In D vii. 11 a member of the community is forbidden to leave a 
meeting beyond three times in a single session Ox 7¥YI N13 WR 





rammed 
re “‘de- 


1 Ps, lit. 4, cxx. 3 (r*miyah); v. 7, xxxviii. 13, lv. 12 (mirmah); see Guillaume 
in J.R.A.S. LxIx (1942), 120. 


2 So r‘miyah “slackers” in a collective sense (Prov. xii. 27); see Driver in 
Bibl. xxx, 196. 
3 Cf. Acc. ina qaqqadisu (see Jensen in Schrader’s Keilinschr. Bibl. v1, i, 396). 
4 Cf. Ps. lxxxv. 4-9, where 4 is used again in several senses. 


5 Cf. Bohl in J.P.0.S. v1 (1926), 196-212 and Driver in V.T. tv (1954), 
140-5, where other examples of this device are collected. 
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“without! permission and without good reason” (Brownlee), 
Unfortunately ‘ésdh “counsel, council” does not mean “per- 
mission”. Here the word is not “ésah “counsel; council” (,/‘s) 
but “ésab or ‘asah “constraint, compulsion” (,/‘sy). This root has 
long been known in the cognate languages, occurring in the Syr. 
‘sd “pressed, compelled, resisted”, from which ‘sata “necessity” 
(by which &véyxn is sometimes rendered) is derived, the Jud.- 
Aram. “asd, “asé “was hard; squeezed” and the Arab. ‘asa 
“disobeyed ”’.2 

The Hebrew verb occurs in psn ¥y (= nyyn) maven “be firm, 
resist on behalf of righteousness”.3 The noun, too, occurs in 
several places in the Old Testament. Long ago Kennicott 
recognized it in ansya 1m “they rebelled in their disobedience, 
obduracy”’, where it is parallel to or glossed by anya “by their 
sin/guilt”;4+ and it occurs again in wnsy w?won “his dis- 
obedience/obduracy makes him stumble”, where the parallel fix 
or rather px (Mowinckel) “naughtiness” confirms this inter- 
pretation of the word.5 What is then especially interesting is that, 
when this passage is echoed in Jnv32 2 won °K “stumble not in 
thy sin/guilt” an alternative qnsya “in thy disobedience/ 
obduracy” is given as a varia /ectio in another manuscript. This 
word may perhaps be recognized also in ‘wpa MSY NWN mx TY 
“how long must I lay constraint on my soul?”,? where pr 
“toil” is the parallel word.® Is it concealed also in the mysterious 
"y N¥Y= Jin mnxy, if the Hebrew ‘asmét is here the Arab. ‘admatu 
“great disorder’? 9 

The meaning, then, of the expression in the passage under 
discussion is that the member of the community may not leave 
a session “except of necessity, or without good reason” ; what is 
meant by “necessity” or “good reason” may easily be guessed." 


1 Mishn. Hebr. Se//é’ b’- “without” (Rabin ap. Driver in J.Q.R. x1iv 
(1953), 1679). 

2 The Hebr. ‘és ““wood”= Arab. ‘idatu (Noldeke, N.B.S.S. pp. 144-5) 
has no connexion with this root. 

3 J. b. Sir. iv. 28 (Gr. &yaviom, Vulg. agonizare, Pesh. ’thtf). 

4 Ps. cvi. 43. 5 Job. xviii. 7. 6 J. b. Sir. xxx. 21. 

7 Namely, how long will the Psalmist have to compel himself wearily to 
pour out unanswered protests (see Cheyne, Book of Psalms (1888), p. 31)? 

8 Ps, xiii. 3. 

9 Ps. xiv. 6=lili. 6 (see Driver in Exp. T. tv, 249). 

10 Cf. I Kings xviii. 27. 
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MODERN HEBREW AS A SUBJECT OF 
LINGUISTIC INVESTIGATION’ 


By E. ULLENDORFF, St Andrews 


It would be well to begin with two definitions: 

(2) By “modern Hebrew” I mean the type of Hebrew that is 
spoken at the present time in Israel and elsewhere. I myself have 
no direct experience of spoken Israeli Hebrew, though I see 
ample specimens of written Israeli Hebrew; and I had some 
acquaintance with Palestinian Hebrew, the language spoken up 
to the end of the British Mandate. I received part of my uni- 
versity education in Hebrew and took my M.A. degree examina- 
tions in that language. Although the foundation of the State of 
Israel has given a fresh impetus to the development of contem- 
porary Hebrew and has accelerated its evolutionary processes, 
the last eight years have not fundamentally altered the aspect and 
structure of present-day Hebrew. 

(b) When I say “linguistic investigation”, I refer to the im- 
portant and revolutionary methods which have been applied to 
the examination of language during the last few decades—though, 
regrettably, hardly ever to the investigation of Semitic languages. 
Semitists—with very few exceptions—have chosen to remain in 
splendid isolation and to take as little cognizance as possible of 
the revolution that has swept over the study of language. By 
“linguistic investigation”, then, I mean the methods commonly 
associated with the illustrious names of de Saussure, Hjelmslev, 
Trubetzkoy, Sapir, Bloomfield, Harris and others. Only the 
last-named, Z. S. Harris, is a Semitist and renowned for his 
Phoenician grammar and other writings in the field of Hebrew 
and Canaanite dialects. It is only in the last few years that some, 
as yet small-scale, attempts have been made to apply the rigorous 
methods of structural linguistics (as practised in particular in 
America) to the study of Hebrew. 

When I first received Professor Rowley’s invitation to deliver 
this lecture, I meant to say something about those tentative 
endeavours in modern Hebrew linguistics and, perhaps, add some 


1 Text of the Samuel Davies lecture delivered at Manchester University 
on 1 May 1956. The writer desires to place on record his indebtedness to 
Professor H. H. Rowley and Dr M. Wallenstein. 
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of the notes I had collected over the past few years. But since 
then an event has occurred which has rendered my task both 
easier as well as more difficult: I refer to the appearance, early 
this year, of Haiim Rosen’s book entitled 1% navn, an in- 
vestigation in the light of modern linguistic methods.! This is 
a very important book. It has eased my task, because here are 
assembled most of the points (and many more) I had wanted to 
make. But it also provides such an embarras de richesse, sach pto- 
vocative observations, so many fundamental notions—together 
with many strangely worded assertions and methodically weak 
excursuses—that in some ways I feel (with all due gratitude to 
Rosen for his masterly work) that my task has been made 
heavier and rather more complicated. 

To some extent it is inevitable that my talk today must, in 
part, take the form of a review of Rosen’s work, even though 
I shall in no way feel bound by what is either contained in his 
book or omitted from it. 

In a critical survey of Rosen’s work, M. Goshen (Gottstein) 
has declared (Ha’arets, 24 February 1956) that study of this book 
is, to the Hebraist, not mo but main. And even though one 
may doubt the accuracy of some details or underline the ephe- 
meral character of many of Rosen’s observations, I fully concur 
with Goshen’s verdict: this book is an eye-opener and will, in 
due course, place the study of contemporary Hebrew on a much 
sounder basis. 


It is the abiding merit of, above all, de Saussure’s work to have 
insisted on the fundamental distinction—so fruitful in its scientific 
consequences—between the synchronic and diachronic approach 
to language and on the methodological importance of keeping 
the two apart. The historical (diachronic) method is as vital as 
the purely descriptive (synchronic) approach, but a mixture of 
the two is bound to lead to unhappy results. That applies with 
special force to a language like modern Hebrew which seems to 
invite at every turn the historical comparison and to encourage 
the view that a tongue so recently “revived”, so much in a state 
of flux, and spoken by many people still so imperfectly acquainted 
with it, must not, at least at this stage, be made the subject of an 
investigation per se—detached from its historical origins and 
freed from the weighty literary sources from which it has sprung. 

The central question is, of course, whether contemporaty 

1 Tel Aviv, 1956. 
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Hebrew can, at this stage, be a legitimate subject of genuine 
linguistic investigation. In 1950, R. W. Weiman published a 
study of 67 pages under the title Native and foreign elements in a 
language’ which constituted probably the first attempt to apply 
systematically the results of modern linguistic theory, especially 
structural linguistics, to modern Hebrew. Weiman’s work was 
given a fair and—despite some very critical observations—on 
the whole favourable review by M. Gottstein.2 To this review 
the editor of Leshonenu, N. H. Tur-Sinai, appended a postscript 
which embodies a succinct and fair statement summarizing the 
objection of all those who deny that contemporary Hebrew can, 
at this time, be made the subject of “legitimate” linguistic 
inquiry. On account of its importance to our present theme 
I quote this postscript i” extenso: 


Space has here been offered to a report on a research project whose 
importance lies in the fact that it constitutes the first composition which 
deals, by the methods of structural linguistics, with our living and 
revived language as it is spoken in our country at the present time. 
We cannot, however, disregard the fundamental fact that it is hard 
for us to see in the present state of the language—revived only in the 
recent past and in a position of continuous evolution against the back- 
ground of the upheavals of immigration and the ingathering of the 
exiles—a stable element and a subject suitable for such research. We ate still 
hoping to remedy part of the distortions which have entered our language 
in the difficult conditions of our generation, in accordance with the 
purposes of the revival: to restore, as far as possible, the language of our 
heritage.3 (Translation and italics are mine.) 


Tur-Sinai’s approach is that of the language reformer and the 
historian: he is concerned—as most of us are—with the historical 
background and long literary development of the Hebrew 
language. It seems, indeed, hard to concede that anyone ignorant 
of the noble heritage of Hebrew should have the “right” to 
“distort” that language and that the results of such ignorance 
should, in due course, add up to the new standard language. 

Rosen, on the other hand, though perfectly aware of the past, 
is exclusively concerned with a description of what he hears and 
to record what he considers the new standard Israeli Hebrew. The 
piece de résistance of his book is the detailed chapter on the 
structure of Israeli Hebrew, which is an important contribution, 
even though matters of detail will still need revision. Asa general 


1 Philadelphia, 1950. 2 Leshonenu, XVI, 231-40. 
3 Op. cit. p. 240. 
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linguist, his interest lies in universally valid linguistic processes 
which are based as often as not on error and ignorance. And to 
that extent the phenomenon is not peculiar to Hebrew, though 
the special circumstances of the revival of the language are not, 
perhaps, allowed sufficient weight in Rosen’s account. Never- 
theless, as a linguist he is entitled to record the language as it is 
spoken at any given moment, as long as he is willing—as no 
doubt he is—to correct that description in the light of further 
changes and developments. I say: to describe the language as it 
is spoken, not as it ought to be spoken. The descriptive linguist is 
a scientist, not a reformer or a statesman. 

The weakness in Rosen’s argument derives, however, from his 
missionary zeal for what he calls “Israeli standard Hebrew”. 
He is not content to record the language as he finds it at this 
moment, but—like the traditionalist and normative or prescrip- 
tive grammarians—he endeavours to accord status and accep- 
tance to his chosen type of Hebrew. To that extent he abandons 
pure scholarship and becomes a reformer, a function in which 
he is vulnerable to the onslaughts of the defenders of historical 
Hebrew. 

In a penetrating review (J.J.S. v, 3, 136-7) of an earlier work 
by Rosen (Amworm pw? Yy mw), C. Rabin has shown that 
the discussion between the defenders of standard Israeli Hebrew 
and its reformers is conducted on the wrong plane: “It is a 
commonplace of modern linguistics that the establishment of a 
dialect as standard has little to do with its intrinsic linguistic 
merits, but depends entirely on extra-linguistic social factors.” 
Whether or not it is either possible or desirable to improve the 
present standard Israeli speech and to approximate it more closely 
to what is generally conceived as Biblical or Mishnaic Hebrew, 
is a question outside the competence of the linguist whose task 
it is to describe languages accurately—but not to create or to 
purify them. 

The desire to prevent even so seemingly innocent a matter as 
a descriptive analysis of Hebrew as it is spoken today derives 
from a number of motives discussed in Rosen’s book, though the 
author is not, perhaps, entirely aware of the fact that the opposi- 
tion is directed more to his endeavour to elevate present speech 
forms to the status of a standard language than to the mere 
attempt to record contemporary linguistic forms. The tradi- 
tionalists fear that granting recognition to the existing state of 
affairs would entail severance from the vocabulary, morphology, 
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and “spirit” of historical Hebrew in general and of Biblical 
Hebrew in particular. However, every linguist knows that, since 
language must either develop or die, the gulf between the 
historical and contemporary forms of Hebrew, already con- 
siderable, is bound to increase further. And everyone must 
recognize that in the sphere of syntax that gulf is already un- 
bridgeable. It would be quite illusory to suppose that the speech 
of the average educated person is identical with that of the Old 
Testament. Nor can the demand to preserve Hebrew in its 
Biblical form be considered reasonable from a linguistic point of 
view. The later manifestations of Hebrew, Mishnaic and medieval, 
show vast deviations from the standard Old Testament type— 
and, of course, there is considerable linguistic development even 
within the Hebrew Bible itself. Rosen has asserted—and with 
very little exaggeration—that what it is intended to preserve is 
not so much Biblical Hebrew as the pointing of the Masoretes— 
introduced fully a millennium after the completion of the text. 
There is little doubt that the Masoretic version of Hebrew is not 
a true reflection of how the language was ever spoken. But it is 
not only the vowels which give rise to considerable uncertainties, 
many of the consonants are not now pronounced—save, perhaps, 
by some oriental Jews—in any manner that would have appeared 
recognizable to the Hebrew speaker of Biblical times. 

In other words: it is not only the syntax, but also the phonology 
of the language that has undergone profound changes. Morpho- 
logy alone has fared somewhat better. If we must recognize that 
the phonological and syntactical aspects, in particular, of modern 
Hebrew have become “Indo-Europeanized”, that development 
by itself is not as significant as it might have been considered 
fifty years ago. For it is notoriously difficult to establish the 
identity of a language, or a group of languages, in precise rather 
than merely impressionistic terms: as difficult almost as it is to 
establish the identity of a person in purely descriptive language. 

It is commonly asserted (and that applies to modern Hebrew 
as well as to the Biblical language) that one of the principal 
characteristics of the Semitic type (and of Hebrew prominently 
among it) is the three-radical stem or root. Yet that was to some 
extent true of Indo-European as well. In general, it might be 
said that in Semitic there is a characteristic preponderance of 
consonants over vowels. Yet this preponderance lies more in 
the greater significance of the consonants for semantic distinc- 
tions than in any marked numerical superiority. Consonants in 
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Hebrew and in Semitic in general are very largely, though not 
invariably, the carriers of primary semantic distinctions, while 
vowels merely impart meaning-variants, most often of a gram- 
matical nature (safat—sofet, etc.). Yet internal vowel changes are 
indicative of purely grammatical, rather than semantic, differences 
also in Indo-European and other language groups: e.g. English 
sing, sang, sung, song. And there also exist quite a few instances in 
Biblical and modern Hebrew where primary semantic distinctions 
are not expressed by changes in the consonantal structure, but 
purely by alterations in the vowels: 29y “evening”—ay 

“mixture”—a399 “raven” (whatever our view of the connexion 
between the former two may be); 173—"~3—"P 3; 39n “sword” 
—a yn “drought”. The same applies to other Semitic languages: 
Arabic gimal“ camels” —gamal“ beauty” ; Ethiopicsdmun “week” 
—sdmen “north”! 

Nevertheless, despite exceptions, modern Hebrew—like pre- 
vious phases of the linguistic development of the language—has 
maintained the generally triconsonantal root and the greater 
significance of consonants for primary semantic values. Another 
important criterion for the Semitism of Hebrew was the existence 
of the laryngals and the so-called emphatic consonants, though 
all these may also be found in other language groups (the former, 
for instance, in old Indo-European, and the latter in many 
Cushitic languages). Therefore, the surrender of most of these 


| 
| 


distinctions in modern Hebrew is by itself no essential inroad | 


into the basic character of Semitic. Such features have always 
to be judged in their cumulative effect rather than in isolation. 

Apart from such modern accretions as most languages have 
received, the contemporary Hebrew dictionary is based on the 


manifold layers of earlier phases of Hebraic development. And | 


this basically Semitic vocabulary, shared not only with Biblical, 


Mishnaic, and medieval Hebrew but also with other Semitic | 
tongues, must today be reckoned one of the most important | 


aspects of modern Hebrew. 

I must say a few words about those earlier layers of Hebrew. 
In this connexion we need, on account of its paucity, not con- 
cern ourselves with the earliest phase: that of the epigraphic 
documents. By far the greatest body of early Hebrew is repre- 
sented by the Old Testament. This is a book of moderate size, 
and though it affords us a good view of the language as it 


' For further details see the present writer’s Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, | 
pp. 158 ff. 
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appeared in the last millennium before the common era, it is, 
of course, clear that only a relatively small proportion of the 
original Hebrew literature was allowed to enter the canon of the 
Old Testament. From a linguistic point of view, at least, that is 
most unfortunate, for the vocabulary of the Old Testament, 
though reasonably representative, by no means exhausts the 
resources which must have been at the disposal of the living 
language during that period. Even morphologically, not all 
forms are attested; and in the field of syntax and style, though 
many and variegated specimens are offered, we have samples 
rather than an inventory of the full resources. 

Nor—as is well known—is the Old Testament a uniform 
document, either chronologically or dialectally. It contains 
such ancient poetry as the Song of Deborah and such late prose 
as the book of Esther. And though dialectal divergences can still 
be detected (and here is a field which has still not been properly 
covered), there is no doubt that the hands of redactors, and later 
those of the Masoretes, have effectively disguised many of the 
differences which the living language must have exhibited. 

As for modern Hebrew, the Biblical layer provides not only 
the basic vocabulary, but also the nucleus of the morphological 
system. All the same, much of the linguistic riches of the Biblical 
stratum lies fallow at the present time, because its linguistic means 
are either no longer felt to be necessary or have been replaced 
by other modes of expression. Among those discarded means 
(and here I am referring to the spoken language and not to that 
of frequently archaizing authors) one might mention the jussive 
(17°) or the cohortative (7>%X), etc. 

On the other hand, the tense system, in particular, of the 
Biblical period was not felt to be sufficiently precise for modern 
needs, and a fresh trilinear system was evolved—though based 
on formal means already available in the Old Testament. Another 
casualty is the conversive #aw—but let me again stress the fact 
that those are changes which all living languages are making and 
without which a language could scarcely be called alive. While 
the Biblical language thus makes its greatest contribution to 
modern Hebrew in the sphere of the vocabulary and of mor- 
phology, the weakest links are in the field of syntax and style— 
and especially in those many intricate means of logical subordina- 
tion or correlation in which most modern languages abound. 

The second great layer is that of the language of the Mishnah. 
Much of the peculiarly Mishnaic vocabulary and its linguistic 
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forms and expressions represent the natural development of the 
Hebrew language in the interval between the Biblical and the 
Mishnaic periods. Yet, the Mishnah undoubtedly contains also 
material that was purely accidentally omitted from the canon 
of the Old Testament on account of its comparatively limited 
size (to which I have referred in the foregoing). Moreover, the 
language of the Mishnaic period absorbed a good many Aramaic 
elements in vocabulary, forms, and style. It also introduced into 
Hebrew many Greek words which to the linguistic conscious- 
ness of the modern speaker of Hebrew are entirely Hebraized 


and indistinguishable from native elements: 3 (3e0yos), xT | 


(Eaotpa), pw? (thyavov), nrwKX (itpiov), etc.! 


Above all, Mishnaic Hebrew fulfils the task of supplementing | 
the Biblical vocabulary in all those aspects where the latter—as 


attested—is deficient. Among such words are’terms as vital and 
indispensable to contemporary Hebrew as: 21, §n9, 0193, 


ym, 47, mr, pow, etc. Equally important are fresh deriva- | 


tives, with new semantic values, from roots attested in Biblical 
Hebrew: didn, nim, m1, etc. 

The development of language follows its own peculiar whims, 
and it would be impossible to offer an explanation for the fact 
that in some cases an original Biblical semantic value was either 
further evolved or superseded in the Mishnah, yet modern 
Hebrew has adopted the earlier rather than the later connotation 
in some instances, while it has accepted the later element in other 
cases. If we thus encounter a high degree of arbitrary eclecticism 
in the use the contemporary language makes of the diction- 
aries of the Old Testament and the Mishnah, in the sphere of 
morphology modern Hebrew is primarily based on the forms 
current in the Bible: 2¥ or yt” instead of naw” and nyt are 
purely in learned use, but have no place in ordinary speech. On 
the other hand, Mishnaic innovations in the treatment of 19 
and “y verbs, such as o»p¥, mo, nnn, etc., are in common 


use. Modern Hebrew has also accepted from the Mishnaic layer | 
at least some of the identical treatment of verbs 14 and x», yet 


within strangely qualified limits: thus one would say “3, but 
oxwi—yet, "sa and amy. Several of the derived stems, such 


as pu‘al, have been severely curtailed in Mishnaic sources, while | 


the hitpa‘el and nitpa‘el have taken their place. 


In the sphere of syntax, the most important single element | 
is fe, a significance which it has maintained in contemporary | 


1 Cf. H. Torczyner, wwds midine oD (1938). 
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Hebrew. Here also belongs the use of fe/ which has partially 
displaced the suffixed personal pronoun and the construct state. 
But modern Hebrew has greatly gained in flexibility of expression 
by having both the Old Testament and the Mishnaic modes at 
its disposal: e.g. “an “my friend” and we san “a friend of 
mine”. 

While the organization of Biblical Hebrew syntax is essentially 
based on co-ordination of clauses, Mishnaic Hebrew makes 
considerable use of subordination and has in that way supplied 
to our contemporary language many of the formal means on 
which modern aspects of subordination are built. 

I have no time to give further instances of the importance of 
the Mishnah to the evolution and form of modern Hebrew, nor 
can I do more than just mention, in passing and with regrettable 
inadequacy, the contribution made by medieval Hebrew: poetry, 
grammar (and here the influence of Arabic is so vital), philosophy, 
the language of the medieval commentators, etc., etc. This layer 
has supplied us with such vital concepts as Na, DYDYA, 7, 
posn, m>°4w, pom, etc. 


The Hebrew language as spoken at the present time is based 
on all these manifold layers from which—as is the custom of 
living languages—it selects and discards in a manner which may 
well appear haphazard and arbitrary. But it is no more arbitrary 
than are all human manifestations. Modern Israeli Hebrew—as 
Rosen calls it—reveals all the spontaneous processes of change 
and substitution that are common to all human tongues: phonetic 
change, morphological change, semantic change. In passing now 
from the historical-diachronic stage to the mote rigorous phase 
of descriptive-synchronic analysis, we are beyond the sphere of 
good or evil, of bad Hebrew or good, of habits that should be 
teformed or those which deserve to be maintained. The descrip- 
tive linguist merely records what he hears and forms no value 
judgements. 

It is obvious that the living evolution of Hebrew over the past 
sixty years or so has considerably increased the distance between 
the language as actually used and the literary sources from which 
it has sprung. Such deviations from the classical literary type are 
“mistakes” in the eyes of traditionalists or normative gram- 
marians, but they are merely factual material to be studied 
objectively in the eyes of all trained students of linguistic pro- 
cesses. It is clear that “Standard Israeli Hebrew” (in Rosen’s 
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definition the language of graduates of Hebrew secondary schools 
or Government officials) is no more the language of “every- 
body” than is Oxford English or the Queen’s English in this 
country. There are many sub-standard versions used either by 
the educationally or socially less privileged or by recent im- 
migrants. There are also above-standard forms employed by 
poets, writers, university teachers, and all those steeped in the long 
literary past of the language. If the mixed Ashkenazi-Sephardi 
type of Hebrew is still the standard, the tongue of oriental 
Jews is becoming increasingly important and shows deviations 
and many elements clearly distinguished from that standard. 

As compared with Biblical Hebrew the main changes in the 
articulation of consonants are these (and here I exclude the whims 
of a few purists and am concerned with the standard speech only): 
w>v;h>k;t>t;‘>’;s>ts; q>k. 

B (p) and » (f), 2 (4) and 3 (v), respectively, are, of course, 
members of the same phoneme and are merely positional, i.e. 
sub-phonemic, variants. Foreign words in modern Hebrew can 
be recognized by their maintaining the plosive in final position 
in contrast to the indigenous structural pattern: thus 31%p or 
pop as against 37 or 49>. Similarly, the fricative never 
occuts initially except in foreign words: e.g. iw, oD as 
against NT1PP or oO NB. 

In the mouth of many—though by no means all—speakers 
devoicing of voiced consonants occurs at the end of syllables: 
thus 71219 “to remember” may become indistinguishable from 
spo” “to survey”; or 1239 “to overcome” may sound like 3p 
“to bury”. On the other hand, unvoiced sibilants may become 
voiced before other voiced consonants: ‘wa0n? “to explain” 
is often rendered as /lohazbir/; or pawn sounds like /xeZbon/ 
instead of /xe8bon/. 

Initial consonant-clusters—originally inadmissible in Semitic 
languages—are either accepted or dissolved by s%a mobile de- 
pending on the degree of sonority of one or other of the con- 
sonants concerned: 


omen mluxim or maluxim 
mnpp pkuda or pokuda 
mawn ftfuva or fasuva 
moow slosa or salosa 


Stress or accent is phonemic in modern Hebrew: 134 “they 
ran”—but x1 “they wanted”; a‘ra “capital”—but 773 
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“beer”; xox “mother”—but fax “her mother”; mat “bee” 
—but m137 n.pr. 

The distinction between gard (part.) and gdra (perf.) has now 
generally been neutralized: mi xn “she inhabits”—as against 
mu nnn wn “she inhabited”. The difference in tense now 
resides in the auxiliary rather than in any stress contrast. 

Vowel quantity is not phonemically distinctive in modern 
Hebrew: nismar (perf.)—wnismar (part). in Biblical Hebrew; now 
generally nismar (present)—haya nismar (pert.). 

I shall eschew enumeration of further details in which the 
modern standard language differs from its predecessors. In the 
Sprachenkampf which is now being peacefully fought in Israel the 
principal contenders are the classicist and conservative elements 
and all those “‘standard” speakers who are prepared to accept 
the deviations from classical phonetics, grammar, and syntax as 
a sign of the indigenous, living, and independent evolution of 
modern Hebrew. The linguist can only observe and record; he 
is not a prophet and will not venture a guess as to who will 
succeed. Nor is he a moralist and he will not say who ought to 
succeed. 


There is one problem with which I should like to deal in the 
remaining few minutes at my disposal. Linguists, anthropo- 
logists, and philosophers have in recent times been deeply con- 
cerned with the influence of language on thinking and culture 
in general. In our present context it is worth considering whether 
a profound knowledge of modern Hebrew not only leads towards 
a better understanding of the Old Testament from a linguistic 
point of view, but also, perhaps, might bring us closer to the 
modes of thought of the language and the world of the Bible. 
Is contemporary Hebrew, in fact, still sufficiently near to that 
of the Old Testament to assist us in re-creating in us the 
thought processes typical of the Old Testament? 

There can be little doubt that different languages reflect dif- 
ferent realities! It may even be asked to what degree translation 
from one language into another is possible (and especially in the 
case of tongues far removed from each other), and, above all, to 
what extent meaning affects and is affected by varying language 

' Cf. in particular Edward Sapir, Selected Writings in Language, Culture, and 
Personality, ed. by David G. Mandelbaum (1949); R. H. Robins, “Noun and 


Verb in Universal Grammar” (Language, xxvitl, 3 (1952); H. Hoijer (ed.), 
Language in Culture (1954). 
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structure, so that in the last resort we may, in fact, never appre- 
ciate properly the differing modes of thought hidden behind 
impenetrable linguistic and logical barriers. In this connexion 
we cannot have recourse to the real or alleged mental or psycho- 
logical features said to be common to all mankind, for these 
features cannot be expressed except in terms of language—so that 
the argument becomes circular. 

Because languages do not describe the same reality, they are an 
important tool in the study of cultures and of the way people 
think. We are, it would appear, tied to and by the language we 
speak, and what may seem to us a universal world-view may, in 
fact, be no more than the reflexion of the particular language 
system into which we were born. If this view were correct, study 
of the relevant features of a language would allow us to draw 
important inferences on the culture and general processes of 
thinking allied to that language. 

Language has been spoken of as not being a simple reflection 
of the world of objects, but rather as embodying the results of an 
intellectual remoulding of this world.! The pregnancy of this 
observation for modern Hebrew is obvious: all those who speak 
it truly indigenously will unconsciously and inevitably arrive at 
a fresh world-view reshaped and remoulded by the categories of 
the new language they use. Edward Sapir has thought that the 
“real world” is to a large extent unconsciously built up on the 
language habits of the group. No two languages are—according 
to him—ever sufficiently similar to be considered as representing 
the same social reality.2, And anyone who has closely observed 
the evolution and effect of modern Hebrew will have no hesita- 
tion in endorsing, however impressionistically in the absence of 
a scientifically acceptable approach, Benjamin Whorf’s conclusion 
that “users of markedly different languages are pointed by their 
linguistic systems towards different types of observations and 
different evaluations of externally similar acts of observation, 
and hence are not equivalent as observers but must arrive at 
somewhat different views of the world”’.3 

Unhappily, we have not yet succeeded in devising scientifically 
satisfactory means of proving the causal nexus between linguistic 
and cultural expressions and of demonstrating, beyond reasonable 
doubt, the influence of language on Weltanschauung. An attempt 


1 Cf. J. L. Weisgerber, Die Sprache unter den Kraften des menschlichen Daseins 
(1949). 2 Sapir, op. cit. p. 162. 
3 B. L. Whorf, Collected papers on Metalinguistics (posthumous) (1952), p. 11- 
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in this direction was J. Trier’s theory of the “linguistic field” 
which aimed at valid extra-linguistic, cultural comparisons based 
on the collocation of small semantically related “fields”, such as 
kinship groups, colours, numerals, etc.! The difficulty, however, 
is that the absence of certain linguistic entries in a given field does 
not necessarily indicate absence of the conceptual equivalents: 
thus peoples who possess no word for “sister” or “blue” are 
neither necessarily infanticidal nor colour-blind. Or: do people 
who ate bilingual in two widely divergent languages embrace two 
distinct world-views or rather one that is neutralized and blurred ? 

It is unquestionably truae—as many of us know from our own 
experience (and perhaps this applies particularly vividly to 
speakers of modern Hebrew)—that certain ideas occur more 
naturally, more readily, when speaking one language rather than 
another. In the last resort, the difference between languages 
derives, perhaps, “less from differences in sounds and signs”, 
from all the external trappings, “than from differences of world- 
view”.2 Language does not photograph the world of reality, 
but it paints it. Human beings do not live in the objective world 
alone, but in the world created by their respective languages. 

There is no doubt that the speaker of contemporary Hebrew 
has created his own distinct world. How far that world differs 
from that established by earlier layers of Hebrew, it would be 
difficult to state with any precision. But there can be no doubt 
that the modes of expression created by modern Hebrew differ sig- 
nificantly from those current in previous phases of the language. 
In some ways, there might seem to be little difference—except 
in the actual words used—between the style, syntax, and modes 
of expression employed by, say, the Ha’arets, on the one hand, 
and The Times, on the other. Yet the language of Bialik or Agnon 
does introduce us into the thought categories of the Old Testa- 
ment or the Mishnah in a very direct manner. The average speaker 
of modern Hebrew is probably little nearer to the thought pro- 
cesses of the man of the Old Testament than anyone else, but he 
has the means, if he can use them in full, to penetrate into all the 
treasures of millennia of Hebrew literature with more immediacy, 
less translation-mindedness, and deeper insight. To that extent, 
modern Hebrew is but the latest manifestation of the great 
thesaurus totius Hebraitatis. 


1 An American research student at St Andrews University has recently 
begun work on some selected semantic fields in the Hebrew Bible. 
2 E. Cassirer as quoted by J. H. Greenberg in Hoijer, op. cit. p. 3. 
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THE FIRST GREEK JEW 
By D. M. Lewis, Oxford 


Dr M. Mitsos publishes in Archaiologike Ephemeris (1952), 
(published 1955), pp. 194ff. an inscription which may be of 
interest to a wider public. It is from the Amphiareion of Oropos, 
the small border state between Athens and Boeotia which con- 
tinually changed hands between them and sometimes had a 
precarious independence. The Amphiareion, dedicated to the 
healing-hero Amphiaraos, was of more than local importance, and 
attracted pilgrims and dedications from all Attica and Boeotia. 


Mécxov Dp[uvisas. . .] 
tov Kai elvor éAeuSepov pn[Sevi pnd]év 
TpootKovtTa’ gay SE 11 TrKOHI Dpuvidas 
Tpotou Toy xpdvov Sie€eACciv, sAevPepos 

5  éttitw Mdoyos, of &v atrtds BovAnTat. 
Tun c&yabdi1. Ma&ptupes: "ASnvddapos 
Mvacixdvtos *Wpawtios, Biottos EvbSixou 
*A8nvaios, Xapivos ’Avtix&ppou *ASnvaios, 
*ASnvdbns ’Emtydvou *Wpattos, “Itrtrav Aloyu- 

10 Aov *Wpewtios. Mécxos Mooyxiavos *louSaios 

tvitrviov [Sav trpootéEavtos tot Got 
*Augiapdou Kai tis ‘Yytelas, Kab. cuvéta€e 
6 ’Augidpaos Kal f ‘Yylera év otHAni ypcwoavta 
é&vabeiver trpds 761 Boopdr. 


...Phrynidas (will release) Moschos to be free, dependent on no 
man. But if anything happens to Phrynidas (i.e. if he dies) before the 
time elapses, let Moschos go free wherever he wishes. To Good 
Fortune. Witnesses: Athenodoros son of Mnasikon of Oropos, Biottos 
son of Eudikos of Athens, Charinos son of Anticharmos of Athens, 
Athenades son of Epigonos of Oropos, Hippon son of Aeschylos of 
Oropos. (Set up by) Moschos son of Moschion the Jew at the com- 
mand of the god Amphiaraos and the goddess Health, having seen 
a dream in which Amphiaraos and Health commanded him to write it 
on stone and set it up by the altar. 


First, the date. This can only be deduced from the letter-forms, 
but the amount of comparative material available is so great that 
Mitsos’ date of 300-250 B.C. is quite certain. This makes Moschos 
by quite a considerable margin the earliest Jew known from 
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THE FIRST GREEK JEW 


mainland Greece, and he replaces in this position the slave simply 
named *louSaios who was freed at Delphi in 163-162 B.c.! 
He is well established in the Greek world. Not only does he 
have a pure Greek name (meaning “calf”’), but so does his father. 

He is the slave of a certain Phrynidas, probably a Boeotian, 
to judge from the name, and the inscription begins, as we have 
it, in the middle of a typical manumission formula. Full freedom 
is to be given him at the end of a term of years, with the proviso 
that, if his master dies before the term is up, the freedom takes 
effect immediately. 

But none of this is as remarkable as the fact of the inscription 
being carved on marble at all and the reasons given for it. At 
Delphi manumission inscriptions exist by the hundred. This is 
the very first which we possess from the Amphiareion, despite 
the large number of inscriptions which have been found there. 
This is certainly something abnormal, and Moschos makes a 
special point of explaining his reasons. The gods of the place 
have appeared to him in a dream and told him to do so. If this 
is all there is to it, Moschos would still be at least remarkably 
receptive to Greek ideas. But all that we know of the Amphi- 
areion makes it probable that he took a more active interest in 
them. It seems to me nearly certain that he had gone to lie in the 
temple for a night in search of advice or a cure and had received 
the dream there. We are well informed about the ritual from an 
inscription.2 A sacrifice was necessary, the priest took a fee and 
kept a visitors’ book, visitors were many and the sexes strictly 
segregated. Moschos, the first Greek Jew of whom we know, 
was thoroughly assimilated to his Greek environment. 

The date of his appearance in Greece and the fact that his 
father and he have Greek names make it necessary to revise quite 
considerably our ideas about the first arrival of Jewish slaves on 
the mainland of Europe. The latest treatment known to me, that 
of Miss B. D. Mazur,3 tends to treat it as a result of the activities 
of Antiochus Epiphanes and their aftermath, but even the evi- 
dence available to her should have made this doubtful, since 
C.I.J. 709 (158-157 B.C.) has a mother Antigona beside her two 
daughters who bear the typical Greco-Jewish theophoric names 


1 Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum (C.I.].), 710. The date of C.I.J.709, 
the Jewish slave-woman and her two daughters, is now known to be 158-157 
B.C. 


2 Dittenberger, Sy/loge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 31d ed. no. 1004. 
3 Studies on Jewry in Greece, (Athens, 1935), 8. 
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of Theodora and Dorothea, and it seems likely that her family 
had been in captivity for some time for her to acquire such a 
name. Our new evidence makes it likely that we should be pre- 
pared to reckon with Jewish slaves in mainland Greece at any 
time after the invasion of Palestine by Alexander. The stage 
between them and the Jewish communities in Sparta and Sicyon 
in 139! remains obscure. It is unlikely that Moschos had much 
communal Jewish spirit. 


1 I Macc. xv. 23. 
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S. Moscatt, I Predecessori d’Israele: studi sulle pin antiche genti semitiche in Siria 
e Palestina. (Universita di Roma, Studi Orientali pubblicati a cura della 
Scuola Orientale, Iv.) 1956. Pp. 140+5 plates. (G. Bardi, Rome. Price: 
Lire 3000.) 


This book offers a clear, methodical, and original solution to the problem of 
how early we know of Semites in Palestine and how they are related to the 
known names “‘Canaanite” and ““Amorite”. The prevalent view that Semites 
were here since 3000 B.C. is shown to be based on Gressmann’s gratuitous 
assertion of “typically Semitic traits” in Syrians depicted by Egyptians; and 
on the names of mountains, rivers, and (less immutable) towns, which cannot 
be denied a somewhat Semitic element, but do not prove an epoch notably 
anterior to 2000 B.C. These contentions seem well reasoned and acceptable. 

Scholarly usage of the name “‘Canaan” has been grievously inconsistent. 
Professor Moscati examines with convincing thoroughness the Accadian, 
Egyptian, Phoenician, Biblical, and classical mentions of the name, then its 
etymology and the problem of “‘Canaanite languages”. He concludes (p. 73) 
that Canaan is the name of a p/ace identical with Phoenicia, and to use 
Canaanite as an ethnic designation of the pre-Israelites is both unfounded and 
anachronistic. This important conclusion, which will command the respect 
of scholars everywhere, is to my mind weakened by a certain tendency to 
overstate the case for a more northward extension of Canaan. It is not clear 
to me that cities north of Phoenicia are ascribed to Canaan in Amarna letter 
151, 50; Danuna is not known, and if it be admitted as Cilician, wimis probat; 
Ugarit and Danuna are said to be not ## Canaan, but of importance in 
characterizing the status of Canaan (this observation of Maisler’s arrives 
tardily p. 52). It is true that documents are silent about places in Galilee 
(south-east of Acco), but after all the place-listings are sparse and unmethodical. 
The Egyptian expression “‘envoy of Canaan and Philistia” (p. 56) does not 
of itself prove these localities distinct; from p. 57 it would appear that 
Egyptian sources include in “‘Canaan” the area between Phoenicia and Egypt 
[just as Kara Tepe sources include in “‘Canaan” the area between Phoenicia 
and Kara Tepe]. “‘Canaan, land of the Philistines” Zeph. ii. 5, which would 
weaken the author’s hypothesis, is dismissed as a textual corruption. The 
discussion of p. 69 hardly accounts for the rather firm conclusion that Canaan 
is a Hurrian word of meaning identical with phoinix. If it be true that the 
topographical equation “‘Canaan= Phoenicia” does not exclude the area 
south of Palestine any more than it excludes Ugarit, then the prevailing 
scholarly usage which sees in Canaan a term including to some extent 
Palestine will not be invalidated by the present research. 

A similarly methodical examination of MAR.TU/amurrd in third-millennium 
Sumero-Accadian documents, in early second-millennium historical-lin- 
guistic-religious data, in the Amarna documents, and in some few later 
occurrences, leads to the conclusion of p. 125: Amorite is a name which in the 
era and in the documents of Exodus-era Palestine means a place bounded by 
Arwad-Qatna—Damascus-Sidon, though in both earlier and later Meso- 
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potamian documents it is a place-name for all Syria (as “[north-]west” of 
Mesopotamia, not the presumed “[south-]west” or Arabian origin of a race). 
The clarity of this formulation renders a genuine service to research; but 
here again the fact that one series of documents known to us rigidly restricts 
the name Amorite to Phoenicia will not invalidate the prevailing tendency 
to apply Amorite also to Palestine. The author himself recognizes the 
provisional and approximative character of his conclusions; and this modera- 
tion no less than his lucid documentation will render this volume a precious 
tool of research. ROBERT NORTH 


E. EsELING, with F. K6cuer and L. Rost, Literarische Keilschrifttexte aus 
Assur. 1953. Pp. xiv+224. (Akademie-Verlag, Berlin. Price: DM. 34.) 


The late Professor E. Ebeling devoted much of his life to the publication of 
Assyrian literary and religious texts, especially the many tablets found by the 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft at Assur in 1903-14. His Keélschrifttexte aus 
Assur religiosen Inhalts I-II, completed in 1923, is an indispensable tool for 
anyone researching into the religious life and thought of the Assyrians. This 
book, his last major contribution, is of similar worth. No one can blame the 
author for the delay in furnishing this next instalment, for the original clay 
tablets have long been divided between Istanbul, Berlin and to a lesser extent 
Lisbon and London, and were thus inaccessible to the authors throughout 
two long breaks due to war. This means that many of those tablets which 
would earlier have been of great importance in advancing our understanding 
of Assyrian literature now serve to supplement rather than initiate our 
knowledge. Fifty-two of the 183 tablets and fragments reproduced here are 
now substantially duplicates of previously known texts. Nevertheless the 
fruit of the work on these texts, made available by Ebeling in the intervening 
years in his many publications, makes the appearance of the original texts of 
great importance. 

The literary texts (1-11) include the Za myth (1); the Fable of the Fox, the 
Wolf and the Dog (2), published by Ebeling in R.A. xvi (1952), 26-41 and 
J.C.S. tv (1950), 215-19 respectively; and six fragments of the Assyrian Epic 
of Creation (enuma elif), recently integrated with the main text by Gurney in 
A. f.O. xvit (1956), 353-6; fragments of the Irra (10-11; 12-13 should be 
classified as school copies including Irra extracts) and Etana myths (14); 
and two fragments of the so-called “Babylonian Job” (/udlul bél nimiégqi, 
67-8) series to which there has been a recent notable contribution by J. 
Nougayrol, R.B. trx (1952), 239ff., cf. A. f.0. xvi (1952), 166. The majority 
of the texts are, however, religious. There are prayers, hymns and liturgies 
(some bilingually Accadian-Sumerian, which should help to new readings) 
devoted to the major deities in the pantheon and to Manukal, Serua, Marat- 
Sin and the stars (16-61). Two hymns, addressed to the kings Tiglath- 
pileser I (¢. 1110 B.c.) and Agsur-nasir-pal II (883-8598.c.), are unusual, as are 
the processional psalms (26-29 1). Some of these texts are written in the 
Middle-Assyrian dialect and will thus advance the detailed study of this 
period of Accadian grammar. The remaining texts (77-162) are rituals and 
incantations of which part of the namburbi (108-29) and the erim-bir-ru-da 
series (147-54) have been published since Ebeling’s death (R.A. xLvuI-t, 
and in J.N.E.S.xv (1956), 131 ff.). Ebeling himself also published a collection 
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of incantation formulae (77) in Archiv Orientdlnt, xx (1953), 361 ff. and 
an incantation for regaining a lost slave (135) in Orientalia, xxitI (1954), 52-6. 
He planned to use further texts in his projected volume Bettrdge zur Kenntnis 
der assyrischen Religion and to include the text of the Istar-Tammuz cycle (15) 
and a mysterious bilingual text relating to the “Seven Sons of Nippur” (16) 
in his Bettrag zum Mysterienproblem in Assyrien und Babylonien. Another large, 
but otherwise unpublished, group are the Sa-7-ga, “‘Potenzhéhung”, texts. 
Only those who have laboured to make hand copies of cuneiform texts 
like those which fill this large volume will fully appreciate the skill and care 
bestowed on it by Kécher, whose fine and clear work makes the reading of 
the texts, often broken, appear easy. It is a pity that in a few cases small and 
partly illegible “excavation” photographs have been substituted for full 
copies (e.g. 11, 40a, 48a, 67a rev.), since they do not increase the reader’s 
confidence in those texts (about a third) said to have been copied entirely 
from photographs. Liane Rost has provided a useful list relating the 
published texts to their Berlin Museum number, photographs and place of 
discovery in Ashur where this information was known. D. J. WISEMAN 


A. GortzE, The Laws of Eshnunna. (Annual of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, vol. xxxr.) 1956. Pp. x+198+4 plates. (American 
Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven. Price: $4.00.) 


In this useful edition of the Laws of Eshnunna the scholar finds all he can 
desire. Along with excellent facsimiles of the tablets, clear and legible tran- 
scriptions, with parallel transliterations, of the two documents and a careful 
translation, there are provided philological and juristic commentaries with 
references to the most recent literature on the subject. A full introduction 
deals with the orthographic peculiarities of the texts and the locus, date and 
authorship of the Laws. There is also a complete glossary citing and classi- 
fying every form and followed by a table of weights and measures. 

The two tablets, now in the Baghdad museum, were excavated in 1948 at 
Tell Abu Harmal, a town in the territory of the ancient Babylonian kingdom 
of Eshnunna, east of the Tigris. Although duplicates, the tablets vary con- 
siderably in text and orthography and are probably of different dates. One 
preserves part of a date-formula from the reign of Dadusha but the year 
cannot yet be ascertained. Both contain textual errors and are derived from 
an earlier copy that was itself corrupt. They can therefore scarcely be official 
copies of the laws of Eshnunna but are private copies, perhaps excerpts, for 
everyday use, or merely scribal exercises. Owing to the defective nature of 
the tablets some of the laws are missing. 

Unlike the roughly contemporary Sumerian code of Isin, known as Lipit- 
Ishtar’s, the Eshnunna laws are in Accadian; with the Lipit-Ishtar code they 
form our chief source for Babylonian law prior to Hammurabi. To judge from 
the codes of Lipit-Ishtar and Hammurabi, the Eshnunna code may, in its 
official form, have had a prologue and an epilogue. Goetze considers the 
date of composition of the Laws to have been earlier than the reign of 
Sumu-abum, the founder of the Hammurabi-dynasty at Babylon. It is now 
established that the name of Bilalama does not appear in the Laws and it is 
only a bare possibility that he may have been their author. The Laws are 
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not expressions of abstract principles but, as Goetze points out, they “spring 
from actual legal cases”’; in this they resemble other ancient oriental codes, 
Goetze tries to explain their arrangement where it appears illogical. The 
subject-matter includes prices, wages, trading, trespass, injury, slavery and 
marriage. Goetze’s translation takes account of recent discussions and offers 
some original suggestions; it therefore differs sometimes, especially in greater 
precision and completeness, from his original 1948 translation (the first ever 
made) and from his revised translation of 1950 in Pritchard’s Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts; this is particularly noticeable in the date-formula and in §§ 1, 12, 
18, 38, 41, 59 and Go. 

The philological commentary contains some original notes on Accadian 
grammar and lexicography, including the meaning of sumbum (p. 33), 
muskéinum (p. 51), muslalum (p. 52), Rurul(l)um (pp. 52£.), sabitum (p. 56), 
tamkarrum (p. 57), watrum (p. 61), sararum (p. 93), sippum (p. 99), and gablitum 
(pp. 107 f.). On p. 110 he explains midim as probably originally a nomen loci. 
Some of his views may be disputed. On p. 34 he cites a form in § 271 of the 
Hammurabi Code as murteddim, interpreting it as a Btn form, but it appears 
rather to be murtedim,a Bt form; the form murteddim, where it does occur, 
is almost certainly a Dt form and the Btn form does not appear to assimilate 
the # (cf. my Lexicon of Accadian Prayers, p. 282 and Muss—Arnolt, H.W.B., 
p- 955b). Goetze is also surely wrong in postulating (p. 85, n. 1) for forms such 
as ittabit‘‘a verb of morecomplicated structure ” than *’abdtum ; the inclusion of 
-bi- in the preterite and aorist plurals may be intended to prevent assimilation 
of b to p before ¢ and the @ in some forms may be due to accentuation; in 
any event, the basic form of the verb can scarcely be other than *’abatum. 

In the juristic commentary analogies with other oriental codes are dis- 
cussed. Wages and prices are shown to have been lower than in the (more 
prosperous) reign of Hammurabi. Section 59 of the Laws seems, unexpectedly, 
to indicate that if after a man’s wife had borne him sons he divorced her and 
married another woman he forfeited his house and property. On the basis of 
§54 of the Laws and §251 of the Code of Hammurabi Goetze suggests two 
possible emendations in Exod. xxi. 29, namely, hada‘ for ha‘ad and a form of 
a conjectural verb saram (“to cut”, “to blunt”) for_yiswrennd. The precise 
meaning of some passages in the Laws remains obscure, as Goetze recognizes; 
his own interpretation of §38 seems very doubtful. 

The book has very few misprints: on p. 5, 1. 2, read “Sumu-abum”’; on 
p. 19, last line, read Supur-Samas; on p. 136, for “Ex. 21: 39” read “Ex. 21: 
29”. There are, however, some slight irregularites, e.g. e-si-su (p. 41) but 
e-sé-su (p. 158). Some forms from nazdrum are cited with 5 in the text but with 
z in the glossary, or vice versa; this use of x (placed, inconveniently, before #) 
is, in any case, objectionable in an Accadian glossary since the Accadians 
did not distinguish it in writing (or, probably, in pronunciation) and in some 
words it is uncertain whether or not a parallel form with z or s appeared in 
another Semitic dialect (“‘proto-Semitic” or not). The spelling sSayyamanum 
(p. 175) beside Sa-ia-ma-nu looks a little incongruous as does also the position 
of fay- before sak- in the glossary. Several words in the glossary are displaced, 
namely, d/um; ertim to essédum; and se’um; the verb abdtum (discussed on 
p. 85, n. 1 and p. 86), or its equivalent, is omitted altogether. As initial letter, 
q follows p but within a word it follows &. 
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In the transliteration of §39 (p. 105) parts of two lines have been omitted 
after it-ta-di-in, namely, 


u,-um §a-ia-ma-nu (27) i-na-di-nu 
(11) u4-um Sa-a-ia-ma-nu i-na-ad-di-nu 
The book is subsidized by the James Dows Nies Publication Fund and is 
sponsored by the American Schools of Oriental Research in conjunction with 
the Department of Antiquities of the Government of Iraq. To these and to 
the author congratulations are due for a most compact, erudite, accurate and 
serviceable edition of the Laws. CECIL J. MULLO WEIR 


D. J. WisEMAN, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626-556 B.c.) in the British 
Museum. 1956. Pp. xii+100+21 plates. (British Museum, London. 
Price: 255.) 


The discovery and publication of new texts always signifies an essential 
advance in scientific knowledge. This is especially true when, as in the 
present case, it concerns texts of historical content, which relate to an as yet 
historically inadequately known period. The appearance of D. J. Wiseman’s 
book is therefore especially welcome. It deals with hitherto unknown parts 
of the so-called “Babylonian Chronicle”, namely with those relating to the 
time of the Neo-Babylonian Empire, that is texts of the same kind as that 
part of Babylonian Chronicle which C. J. Gadd published in 1923 under the 
title The Fall of Nineveh. Four cuneiform tablets of the British Museum are 
published here for the first time; they represent copies of abstracts of the 
text of the official annals, namely Tablet B.M. 25127, concerning the time 
from Nabopolassar’s year of accession to the third year of his reign, Tablet 
B.M. 22047, relating to the eighteenth-twentieth years of his reign, Tablet 
B.M. 21946 extending from the twenty-first (last) year of Nabopolassar to the 
tenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, and finally Tablet B.M. 25124 belonging to the 
third year of Neriglissar. The author deserves special thanks in that the 
aforementioned ‘‘Gadd Chronicle”—the former edition of which is out of 
print—is also republished here with some corrections in the reading of the 
text which have resulted from more recent scholarly work on it. 

The Introduction (pp. 1-5) which deals with the “Babylonian Chronicle” 
in general and with those parts of this collection of annals which have been 
published and investigated before, is followed in pp. 5-42 by a “Historical 
Survey of Contents”, in which the contents of the texts presented are inter- 
preted historically. A “Summary of Events” (pp. 43-9) gives in the form of 
tables and catch-words a survey of the events mentioned in the texts. On 
Pp. 50-77 the texts themselves are offered in transcription (left-hand) and 
translation (right-hand); to this belong the photographs (plates 1-v1) and 
autographs (plates vii—xvitt) of the tablets. Pp. 78-88 present “‘ Additional 
Notes”, discussing particular questions of text readings, explanation of 
words, and topography. In an “Appendix” (pp. 89-96) some further 
special questions, particularly of chronology, are discussed, and in addition, 
a number of further British Museum texts are published in autograph on 
plates xvi1I—xx1. 

As in 1923 the “Gadd Chronicle”, in a surprising manner, enabled us to 
understand the circumstances of the fall of the Assyrian Empire in an 
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entirely new way, so also the new texts here published disclose important 
historical information. The first tablet gives a glimpse into the continuous 
conflict between Babylonia and Assyria, in the course of which it was possible 
for Nabopolassar to ascend the royal throne in Babylon on 26 Marcheswan, 
i.e. On 22/23 November 626 B.c. Of special importance are Tablets B.M. 
22047 and 21946, which chronologically link up with each other and with the 
“Gadd Chronicle”. Here we receive for the first time authentic information 
about the decisive Babylonian—Egyptian battle at Carchemish in the year 605, 
about which we possessed hitherto only a brief note in the Old Testament 
(Jer. xlvi. 2), the historical value of which had been disputed. We learn that 
Carchemish was the Egyptian key point on the Euphrates on which the 
attack had already begun to concentrate in the preceding year; also that as the 
result of the speedy conquest of Carchemish by the Babylonians the Egyptians 
could immediately be pursued as far as the “province of Hamath”, and 
that the “‘Hatti-Land” (Syria—Palestine) fell to the Babylonians. We also 
learn that Nebuchadnezzar, who immediately after the battle of Carchemish 
had to hasten to Babylon to take the reins of government after the death of 
his father, had to set out regularly in the ensuing years for the “ Hatti-land” 
so as to secure his rule in that territory. In the year 6o1 B.c. an indecisive 
battle took place between the Babylonian and Egytian forces in an unnamed 
place. Important, too, is the account of the (first) conquest of Jerusalem by 
the Babylonians. Jerusalem, not mentioned by name but designated as “the 
city of Judah (éa-a-hu-du)” fell on 2 Adar of the seventh year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i.e. 15/16 March 597 B.c. We learn this precise date for the first 
time. The short account of this event mentions further that the Judaean king 
(that is Jehoiachin) was taken captive and that Nebuchadnezzar installed 
“‘an(other) king according to his heart” (i.e. Zedekiah). It is both new and 
striking that the campaign against Judah was a winter campaign; Nebuchad- 
nezzar began this expedition only in the month of Kislev (i.e. November/ 
December). Was the insubordination of the Judaean king so serious for 
Nebuchadnezzar that he felt he must not wait until the summer of next year, 
but carried through his punitive campaign in the winter?! Tablet B.M. 25124 
mentions for the third year of Neriglissar an expedition to Cilicia (Hume) 
and thus gives us information for the first time of the martial activities during 
the short reign of this king. 

The careful edition of these important texts deserves all praise. To the 
historical discussions one could here and there add comments. I may be 
permitted only two remarks. That “the prophet Daniel” was among those 
exiled from Jerusalem in 597 B.c. (p. 26) cannot be asserted in the style of 
historical statement; indeed, in that case, “the prophet Ezekiel” should rather 
have been mentioned, though this, to be sure, is also not undisputed. More- 


1 The “‘catch-line” at the end of Tablet B.M. 21946 mentions for the 
eleventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, also, a setting out for the “Hatti-Land” 
only in the month of Kislev; this, however, may have concerned the accep- 
tance of tribute and homage from the vassal kings and from the district 
officers as in the preceding year when, similarly, the king appears to have 
marched to the “‘Hatti-Land” in the most advanced season; in this case, 
however, it was in consequence of a revolt which had broken out in 
Babylonia. 
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over, there was hardly a “ruler of Damascus” (p. 28) in the year 604 B.C. 
In conclusion, it may be said that scholarship will best express its gratitude 
for this excellent publication by working further on the texts here published.! 

M. NOTH 


C.H. Gorpon, Ugaritic Manual (Analecta Orientalia 35). 1955. Pp. xvi+ 362. 
(Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome. Price: Lire 9900, $16.50, or £6. 25. 6d.) 


After Charles Virolleaud, Cyrus H. Gordon will always be considered one 
of the foremost among those scholars who have done the most valuable 
pioneer work in research on the alphabetical cuneiform texts from Ugarit. 
His Ugaritic Grammar of 1940 was the first complete treatment of the gram- 
mar, and it was replaced in 1947 by his Ugaritie Handbook, which was divided 
into the same three parts as the present Ugaritic Manual. Both the UG and 
the UH sold out long ago, a circumstance which bears witness at one and the 
same time to the current importance of the subject and the quality of Gordon’s 
treatment of it. Both these considerations justify the publication of the 
Ugaritic Manual, which, in spite of the change of title, is to be regarded as 
a third, or at all events a second, edition. One must add, however, the 
important fact that it has been very carefully revised and altered throughout 
wherever Gordon has found it necessary after thorough consideration. 

The printing of the UM has been spread out over many years, because it 
“had to be run off in ‘signatures’ so that the type could be reused” (cf. 
Foreword, p. vii). The section “Additions and Corrections” at the end of 
vol. 111 is therefore quite extensive and could be enlarged still further. Since, 
accordingly, the UM is not a completely new book, the present reviewer will 
keep for the most part to certain individual points. 

Two of the very best sections in the whole book are chs. tv and v on 
“Orthography” and “Phonetics”. Scarcely a single detail of importance 
has escaped Gordon’s notice. He cannot justly be reproached for not having 
been able to solve the intricate question of the meaning of the three aleph- 
signs when they appear at the end of a syllable. His consideration of the 
problem issues in the conclusion that “‘a rule without exception is hardly to 
be formulated. But it is likely that vowelless aleph tends to be represented by 
the aleph-sign containing the vowel that precedes it. Thus syllables ending in 
a’ and 4’ tend to be written as a; in i’, i’ and é’ as 7; and in wu’, w’ and 6’ as 
#” (p.17, bottom). In the Corrections, however (p. 351), he alters this formula- 
tion to: “actually a’ at the end of a syllable would become e’ (see § 14.6)”. 
Gordon’s interpretation seems to me to be the most correct, but the problem 
can never be certainly solved unless excavators should one day be so fortu- 
nate as to find tablets in Ugaritic, written in the normal cuneiform script (i.e. 
the reverse of the Accadian texts in alphabetical cuneiform script, such as 
E. Dhorme has treated in Revue d’assyriologie et d’archéologie orientale, xxxvul, 
83-96). It will be very regrettable if this problem of the aleph-signs is 
never solved, for on it depend certain of the most fundamental sound laws 
and consequently some of the most disputed problems in accidence. 

In comparison with the relatively complete treatment of the nouns in 
ch. vit (14 pages), ch. 1x on the verbs seems very brief (only just over 


1 Translation from German by the editors. 
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20 pages). The present reviewer agrees, on the whole, with Gordon’s inter- 
pretation of the forms g¢/ and yq#/ and their functions. The history of scholar- 
ship has seen a sharp dispute as to whether g#/ corresponds to the West 
Semitic perfect or to the Accadian permansive, and similarly, as to whether 
ygti covers the West Semitic imperfect or both the Accadian preterite and 
present-future. But no one would gather from Gordon’s account that there 
are any problems in these connexions. Gordon, in fact, takes the West 
Semitic interpretation of the function of these forms for granted. It would 
have been rather more correct to suggest that there are other interpretations 
of this, one of the most important questions in grammar. Moreover, this 


question is much more fundamental for a classification of Ugaritic within the | 


group of Semitic languages than many of the small phenomena which are 
often mentioned by others as characteristic of Ugaritic. 

The ambiguity of the prepositions b and / in Ugaritic has become a generally 
accepted fact, and it would have been easy for Gordon to demonstrate it from 
the basic meaning of these two prepositions. However, his choice of examples 
from the Old Testament is unfortunate. Gordon does not seem to take into 
consideration recent research on the Psalms in his translation of Ps. xxix. 10 
on p. 75: “Yahweh has been enthroned from (sic) the flood”, etc. More- 
over, the examples which he cites from the Old Testament of b in the sense 
“from” are even less certain. He translates I Sam. xii. 3: “and from whose 
hand have I taken a bribe so that I have to hide my eyes from (!) him?” ie. 
so that I can’t look him straight in the eye. Isa. i. 15 is a poor parallel to this. 
Here, Yahweh will definitely not look towards the side on which the people 
are, but certainly not because he is ashamed of them. It cannot therefore be 
concluded from the last-mentioned passage that the verb ‘/m (in hiph‘il) has 
the same meaning with min as with b. 

In the chapter “Miscellaneous Particles” (ch. x1, p. 90), Gordon has 
mentioned the words my “who?” and mh “‘what?”. These belong by right 
to the interrogative pronouns, under which heading they are mentioned on 
p. 34. Only my can be correctly included in ch. x11, but with the meaning 
“woe”, which Gordon considers appropriate in text no. 67: Iv, 23-4 (see 
Glossary under my). 

Ch. x11 gives a detailed treatment of “syntax and the poetic structure”. 
As far as syntax is concerned, Gordon acknowledges his debt to Brockel- 
mann’s pioneer work (in Orientalia, x (1941), 223-40), but there is a wealth of 
independent observation. The present reviewer fully supports the warning 
which he gives on the basis of Ugaritic against emendations in the Old 
Testament for the sake of metre (p. 108, n. 1). 

As a conclusion of his examination of grammar and syntax, he devotes 
a small chapter to “linguistic affinities”. Gordon is no longer able to sub- 
sume Ugaritic and Hebrew under the category of Canaanite, as opposed to 
Aramaic, representing the other group in West Semitic (as he did in the 
UG 1940), but is content to classify Ugaritic as an independent West Semitic 
language (as he has already done in the UH 1947). He has thus deferred to 
the criticism put forward by A. Goetze (in Language (1941), pp. 127-38), 
J. Friedrich (most recently in Scientia (1949), pp. 220-3), and J. Cantineau 
(most recently in Semitica (1950), pp. 21-34). Gordon’s classification can be 
defended from the point of view that it is difficult to point out what common 
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characteristics Canaanite has as distinct from Aramaic. In any case, the 
classification is preferable for the present to Goetze’s insufficiently supported 
attempt to interpret Ugaritic as an Amurritic dialect (loc. cit. p. 136). 

In his account of the alphabet Gordon has not altogether followed the 
familiar sequence of the Ugaritic copy-exercises (nos. 320 and 401 in Gordon’s 
system). It will certainly be regarded as an improvement that he has made 
the Hebrew sequence his basis, and has, moreover, placed the eight additional 
signs where a modern philologist would naturally look for them. It is 
therefore very easy to use Gordon’s Glossary in vol. 11. The vocabulary 
comprises 2089 entries in the UM as against 2238 in the UH (plus, in both 
editions, about seventy “ends of broken words”). The vocabulary is intended 
to comprise all the words which occur in the texts, including personal names, 
and therefore gives an impression of the scope of the vocabulary used in 
these texts. The figure 2089 is not entirely accurate since there are various 
double entries (e.g. 78 and 78a); on the other hand a number of entries are 
lacking, so that the final figure cannot be far wrong. If, with L. Koehler 
(Oudtestamentische Studién, vi1t (1950), 143 f.), we estimate the number of 
Hebrew words in the Old Testament at about 8000, the vocabulary of the 
alphabetical cuneiform texts in Ugaritic will amount to about a quarter of 
this figure. The definition of words has not, however, made nearly as much 
progress as in the case of the Old Testament, but there is nothing surprising 
in this. My personal opinion is that it is an exaggeration to say, as Gordon 
does on p. 2, that “over three-fourths of the literary texts can now be trans- 
lated correctly”. If Gordon’s translation of the texts (which are not, how- 
ever, included in the UH or the UM, but in his Ugaritic Literature of 1949) is 
compared with H. L. Ginsberg’s (in J. B. Pritchard’s Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts (1950)), for example, or with T. H. Gaster’s (in Thespis (1950)), or with 
G. R. Driver’s (Canaanite Myths and Legends (1956)), the impression is hardly 
one of such great unanimity. 

Gordon’s book will undoubtedly be used for many years to come, both by 
beginners and advanced students, as a welcome aid to their study of Ugaritic. 
The book will not, however, render superfluous a definitive edition of all 
the texts, and I should like to take this opportunity of expressing the hope 
that the text-signatures proposed by Virolleaud, or at all events those of 
Eissfeldt (see Archiv fiir Orientforschung, xvi (1952/3), 116-22) may prevail in 
the confusion which reigns at the moment in the question of the method of 
citation. E. HAMMERSHAIMB 


G. R. Driver, Canaanite Myths and Legends. (Old Testament Studies, no. 111.) 
1956. Pp. xiv+170. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. Price: 255.) 


At about the same time as Dr C. H. Gordon issued the new edition of his 
Ugaritic Handbook, called Ugaritic Manual, Professor G. R. Driver finished 
his edition and translation of the most important Ugaritic texts. Compre- 
hensive translations were made previously by Professor H. L. Ginsberg, 
Dr T. H. Gaster and Dr C. H. Gordon. The Keret text was edited and 
translated recently by Dr John Gray. These previous editions and translations 
do not make the work of Professor Driver superfluous. On the contrary, 
Professor Driver gives a fine review of the work done by his predecessors, 
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and at the same time he adds the result of his meticulous philological study 


of the words and phrases in the Ugaritic texts. A glossary of thirty-three | 


pages gives added value to the book. 

The bibliography is not intended to be exhaustive. Actually there are some 
remarkable omissions. The reviewer would like to mention a few books and 
articles which he had expected to find in the bibliography. 

Professor Engnell’s book, Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East 
(1943), contains several interesting contributions to the solution of difficult 
questions in Ugaritic philology. Both Professor Engnell and other Scandi- 
navian scholars have made extensive use of Professor F. F. Hvidberg’s book 
Weeping and Laughter in the Old Testament (in Danish) (Copenhagen, 1938). 
In this excellent work Professor Hvidberg struck a note which became 
decisive in Scandinavian study of the Ras Shamra texts. Neither of these 
books is found in the bibliography. 

Of articles may be mentioned John Gray’s ‘‘Cultic Affinities between Israel 
and Ras Shamra”, Z.A.W. txt (1949/50), 207-20, Jacobs and Rosensohn’s 
“The Myth of Mot and ’Al’eyan Ba‘al”, H.T.R. xxxvitt (1945), 77-109, two 
articles in Norwegian by Mowinckel in Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift (1939), 


16-29, and XLII (1941), 129-57, and several others. Even the important | 


article by Professor Johannes Pedersen, “‘ Die Krt-Legende”’, Berytus, v1 (1941), 
63-105, is lacking in this bibliography. So also is the case with Professor 





H. Birkeland’s article “Zur Erklarung von ’al’iyn in den Texten von Ras | 


Schamra”, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 1X (1938), 338-45. 

In his introduction Professor Driver gives an analysis and an interpretation 
of the texts. In spite of the fact that he expresses himself very briefly and very 
cautiously it cannot be avoided that scholars will disagree with Professor 
Driver in his interpretation of the texts. Like most scholars he expressly 
rejects the Edom theory of M. Virolleaud in his discussion of the Krt text, 
but apart from that he has very little to say about the literary type of the 
Krt text. It does not help very much to use only the aspects “fact” and 
“fiction” in this connexion. Professor Driver probably did not know Dr 
Gray’s edition and translation of the Krt text at the time he finished his book, 
but he could well have used and discussed Professor Engnell’s and Professor 
Pedersen’s works, which would have given a better background for his own 
view than the generally rejected theory of M. Virolleaud. 

In his treatment of the Aqhat text Professor Driver is more clear and 
concise, but here also very brief: ““The main theme of the myth is clearly the 
death and resurrection of Aghat.” 

The Ba‘al texts, formerly called ‘Anat, are a cycle, and it may be rather 
irrelevant where one wants to start this cycle. The order of the texts is, 
however, of some interest for the interpretation. Professor Driver prefers 
the following order: BVI, BIII*CBA, BV, BI, BI*, BI, BIII, BIV (p. 11) 
Different orders have been suggested by other scholars, e.g. C. H. Gordon: 
B III*CBA, B V, B VI, B II, B I*, B I, B III, BI, B I*, B Iv, H (according to Professor 
Driver, p. 11). As will be seen, the order is mainly the same, with certain 
exceptions. Professor Driver has preferred to put B vi in front, which to the 


reviewer seems to be rather bewildering. He may be right, however, though | 


proof can hardly be given in such questions. 


With Dr Gordon Professor Driver shares the opinion that the poem of | 
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Ba‘al is not a seasonal myth, telling of the annual death and resurrection of the 
god. “The texts nowhere speak of his death and resurrection as annual”, says 
Professor Driver. No, indeed, but who expects them to do so? In that close, 
living connexion between these texts, the cult and the changing of the year 
there was no room for theoretical speculations which might tend to break up 
the whole connexion. “‘ The normal sequence of the seasons, too, did not hold 
any terrors for the people of Canaan”, says Professor Driver. That may be 
right, and probably is right, but the “normal” sequence was closely connected 
with powers and gods, and could not well be separated from them. This 
connexion was part of their view of life, not only in Canaan, but with farmers 
and peasants all over the globe, through centuries, yea through millennia. 

Following hints from Dr Gaster Professor Driver seems to consider the 
poem of Ba‘al as a kind of allegory where Ba‘al represents the (necessary) rain, 
Athtar springs and wells and Yam-Nahar seas and rivers, including sub- 
terranean waters. There is probably something right in this, but it does not 
account for the whole thing. It is only certain strands drawn out to make the 
meaning somewhat clearer to a modern mind, but it is actually a rather far- 
going rationalization which may even prevent us from seeing the leading 
motifs and emotions behind the texts. 

The editorial work of Professor Driver is very good, as could be expected. 
Where there is a fairly good possibility of finding what letter, word or sentence 
may be missing, Professor Driver gives the necessary suggestion. In his 
translation he follows the text also where it is fragmentary, without leaving 
out such passages as are often omitted in other translations. Many readers 
will be grateful for this. 

Translation from Ugaritic has its special problems. A great many words 
have to be explained through analogies. Some scholars try “to identify 
obscure words with words taken ad hoc from the dictionary of classical 
Arabic, without paying attention to cognates in the other languages or to the 
history of the word-groups in question”’, as Professor Albright recently said, 
but Professor Driver is not one-eyed in this way. 

In a review it is only possible to pick out a few details. The noun zb/ has 
caused Professor Driver some trouble, as it has to other translators. He finds 
a double connotation: “exalted, princely, prince, exalted station, princely 
estate” and “‘ diseased, plague-stricken”, which is much the same result as that 
to which Dr Gray has come. They are here following Dr Ginsberg and Dr 
Gordon, who translate “the sick man” in line 98, while Professor Albright, 
Dr de Langhe and Professor Engnell ‘preferred to follow a suggestion by 
Virolleaud and translated “‘the noble” (the usual translation, so Albright) 
ot “the bride-groom” (de Langhe, Engnell), while Professor Pedersen pre- 
ferred “the youth”. Dr Gray is of the opinion that the parallelism demands 
the translation “the sick man”, and Professor Driver shares his opinion, but 
he has honestly put a question-mark after the word. . 

On this point I shall have to put in a digression. Those readers who try to 
find line 98 in Professor Driver’s edition will have trouble, because he has 
used another way of counting the lines than the usual one in the Krt text. 
This can only add to the difficulties we already have in citing the Ras Shamra 
tablets and should have been avoided. The Krt text was at least one of those 
which caused less trouble, until Professor Driver stirred the water! 
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In the next line after that mentioned above, Professor Driver translates: 
“The blind man indeed shall foretell (good) luck (‘wr mz/_ymzl) and put 
forth (?) a bowl (?).” (1, 99, Driver 11, 46-7.) This translation is built on an 
Accadian expression, mayzalti azzul, “I plotted the position (of the stars)”, 
To this one may use Dr Gray’s words: “We can see no point in the blind 
man divining, least of all by the stars” (p. 36). Dr Gray suggests an affinity 


between mz/ and the Arabic ye. “to praise”. Dr Ginsberg translates “the 
blind man gropes his way”, while Dr Gordon prefers not to translate other 
words than “‘the blind man”. 

Professor Driver contends that the next clause, wys’e trh hdt, is connected 
with the preceding, not the following, clause by conjunction. Few scholars 
share this opinion. Professor Driver follows a suggestion by Professor 
de Langhe, about whose translation Dr Gray says: “‘ This reading ignores the 
metric arrangement of the passage.” In any case one is not so easily con- 
vinced by Professor Driver’s reading here. trp has surely nothing to do with 
Terah, as was first suggested by Virolleaud, but it must in some way be 
connected with Accadian serhatu, “‘bride-price”, as pointed out by several 
scholars. Some translate “‘a newly-wed bridegroom” (Ginsberg, Gordon), 
others “a new bride-price” (Pedersen, Engnell, Gaster). Under considera- 
tion of the parallel in lines 189-90 Dr Gray prefers to translate “and let the 
bridegroom bring forth the bride-price”, which is in the eyes of the reviewer 
a more convincing translation than that of Professor Driver. 

An interesting passage from the Ba‘al (‘Anat) text is the following one 
which is repeated a couple of times: gryy.bars.mlhmt.St.b‘prm .ddym.sk.slm. 
/kbd.ars .arbdd .lkbd.Sdm. The passage is discussed at some length in the Ba‘al 
book of the reviewer, but that discussion cannot be repeated here. It must 
only be mentioned that we have here two types of translation. One is given 
by Dr Gordon, built on suggestions by M. Virolleaud: “Put bread in the 
earth, place mandrakes in the dust. Pour a peace offering in the midst of the 
earth, a libation in the midst of the fields.” Another one was given by 
Professor Goetze and accepted by Dr Ginsberg: “Remove war from earth! 
Do away with passion! Pour out peace over the earth, loving consideration 
over the fields!”” Apart from the first sentence Professor Driver has mainly 
followed Virolleaud and Gordon. The strange word arbdd he has cut into 
two: ar.bdd, and his translation is then as follows: “War upon earth is 
opposed to my will. Set mandrakes (?) in the ground, pour a peace-offering 
in the heart of the earth, honey from a pot (ar.bdd) in the heart of the fields.” 
Professor Driver’s solution here seems to be a good one. 

On the whole Professor Driver has many fine suggestions and solutions, 
and his translations and discussions of the Ugaritic words will have to be 
studied carefully. 

The glossary causes some special trouble, as it is arranged so that “the 
letters of the alphabet follow approximately the phonetic order of the sounds, 
not the arbitrary order adopted by the Ugaritic scribes” (p. 133). Using a 
glossary is usually a routine operation, but not so in this case when one has 
to keep the phonetic order of the sounds in mind in each operation. The 
arrangement cannot be called a happy invention. 

It has been the task of the reviewer to criticize certain features and details 
in Professor Driver’s book. That does not prevent him from stating that it is 
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a fine piece of work where all details are carefully worked out. All scholars 
working in the Ugaritic field will appreciate his indefatigable toil and the 
results he has achieved, and join the reviewer in hearty thanks. 

ARVID S. KAPELRUD 


P, FRONZAROLI, L’QHT. Leggenda di Aghat. Testo Ugaritico. (Il Mela- 
grano, 136-7). 1955. Pp. 98. (Edizioni Fussi, Sansoni, Firenze.) 


In the fine little series “‘Il Melagrano” Pelio Fronzaroli has issued a translation 
of the Ugaritic Aqhat text, also called the Dan’el text. Parallel with the 
translation we find the text in transcription. In an introduction which is 
brief, but to the point, the author gives an outline of the contents of the 
myth and of the time in which it was written. He ends his introduction in 
offering sincere thanks to Professor Moscati and Father R. Follet, professor 
at the Pontificio Istituto Biblico. Father Follet died a short time after this 
foreword was written, a great loss for Ugaritic studies. 

The translation of Fronzaroli is good, written in a clear and concise 
Italian, as far as a foreigner can see. He usually follows Ginsberg, but now 
and then he also uses Gordon’s translation. Several times, especially in his 
notes, he shows that he is not only abreast of the discussion going on, but 
also capable of holding his own opinion on different details. 

The book has a few good pictures, and the publisher as well as the trans- 
lator must be complimented for a fine little work, well suited to introduce 
Ugaritic texts to an Italian public. ARVID S. KAPELRUD 


R. C. DENTAN (ed.), The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East. (American 
Oriental Series, vol. 38.) 1955. Pp. x+376. (Yale University Press, and 
G. Cumberlege, London. Price: $5.00 and 4os.) 


A generation which has lived through more history and has suffered more 
from “history” than others will of necessity pose the question what history 
really is, and it will do this in the categories of thought of our days. Since 
Schiller’s inaugural lecture at Jena, men have endeavoured to discover in the 
“verworrenes Spiel” of events “wo diese regellos schweifende Freiheit am 
Bande der Notwendigkeit geleitet wird”. They find it impossible to go back 
behind the Enlightenment and accept from the Bible a revealed key for the 
recognition of the dextera manus Dei in the events. But at the same time they 
will not halt at the naturalistic and evolutionary solutions of the nineteenth 
century, as P. Schubert shows in the final chapter of the present work, but in 
Collingwood’s “mind as the creator of progress”, or, as in Heidegger’s 
“eschatological Hope that the world is racing toward the fulfilment of its 
true destiny by virtue of a kind of ontic power of salvation”, they will be led to 
thoughts which are related to those of antiquity, but in a secularized form. 
It was therefore an excellent idea, in recognition of the far-reaching specializa- 
tion of oriental research, to have a team of well-known scholars deal with the 
question of “‘ The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East”’, the formulation 
of the question being uniform. The starting-point of the research was to be 
the “monuments and inscriptions of a given culture”, but not less “its 
legends, songs, proverbs, liturgies, epics, and the like”. Rightly so, for the 
urge to preserve the past and to recall it continually is older than writing. 
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It is all the more justifiable to draw, not only upon the later historians in the 
Strict sense, but also upon “the popular conceptions and ideas of the past”, 
the significance of the past for the teller of sagas, the changes or super- 
positions of older concepts in the works of the “chroniclers, apologists, 
historians and theologians”, from which the “ideology” of later develop- 
ments becomes distinct only e contrario. Only a university of the standing 
of Yale could have carried through with the help of some scholars from other 
faculties such a work as this, in which we miss only a treatment of the 
Hittites—for whose historiography, however, H. G. Giiterbock had already 
in 1938 in Z.A. x.iv, 45 ff., gathered abundant material, which assigns to it 
a peculiar position next to the Hebrew and Greek historiography. 

After an introduction by J. Obermann, L. Bull deals in what is unhappily 
his last essay with ancient Egypt, E. A. Speiser with Mesopotamia, partly in 
the humorous form of a Ph.D. examination of a candidate in history about 
1750 B.c., G. G. Cameron with the Persian propagandistic presentation of 
events, especially the role of Cyrus as “saviour” from the injustices of 
Nabunaid and the “Aryan” pride of Darius. M. Burrows guides ancient 
Israel with a sure hand from the “motives and interests in early narratives” 
to the “apocalyptic interpretation of history ”’,and ina similar way C. B. Welles 
seeks to understand the Hellenistic East by starting from what “‘ Odysseus 
and his comrades learned from their travels even without intending it”, 
and going on to the ideas of peace and progress found in the Hellenistic 
historians down to the denial of the meaning of history in the fatalism and 
mysticism of the late Roman period. Against this background the presenta- 
tion of early Christianity appears plastic, and E. Dinkler stresses in a strictly 
methodical separation of the layers of the New Testament the many-sided- 
ness of the developments, but behind them as a “positive contribution of the 
New Testament to the history of the idea of history” he elaborates—and 
presents more exactly—the view “‘that history is not thought of in cosmo- 
logical or metaphysical terms but in terms of the historicity of man”, who by 
virtue of the “Christ event” in the freedom from his own past is “able to 
transcend history as a nexus” and “‘can therefore decide within history for 
history and actualize his historicity’. How the patristic ideology with its idea 
of Christ as the end of all history faced the non-arrival of the parousia, and 
how it conceived the history of the Church and secular history (primarily in the 
opinion of Rome) in the religious thought that God the Lord of events carries 
through in them his intention “‘to culminate the drama of redemption” is de- 
picted by R. H. Bainton in only sixteen pages, perhaps somewhat too concisely. 
In the most comprehensive and penetrating chapter J. Obermann describes 
ancient Islam in the concatenation of historical events from the pre-Islamic 
Arab premises to the conflict of the Abbasids and Umaiyads with the 
“historical insight” of the respective time with a reference to Ibn Khaldun. 
In the final chapter mentioned above at the beginning, P. Schubert contrasts 
the historical consciousness of today with that of the Ancient East without 
injustice to the latter. 

The editor must be congratulated on having had at his disposal such a 
team of outstanding experts, which, notwithstanding all individual differences 
of presuppositions of a material as well as “spiritual” kind which are 
noticeable in the individual contributions, has been able to produce a picture 
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so logical in essential features of the whole course of the ancient ideas of 
history—we had better speak in the plural—a picture which is still more 
clarified by good indexes. The Yale University Press has given the work a 
worthy robe.! J. HEMPEL 


L. H. GROLLENBERG, Alas of the Bible, translated and edited by Joyce M. H. 
Reid and H. H. Rowley. Foreword by W. F. Albright and H. H. Rowley. 
Preface by R. de Vaux. 1956. Pp. 166, including 408 illustrations and 
35 maps +2 end maps. (Nelson, Edinburgh and London. Price: 7os.) 


Father Grollenberg’s atlas was published first in 1954, in Dutch, and a French 
edition appeared in 1955. Now, a year later, this English edition has been 
issued. The author, a Biblical scholar and archaeologist widely travelled in 
Palestine and in the neighbouring countries, aims at providing the general 
reader with an up-to-date account of the historical geography of Palestine, 
based upon the new knowledge now available and presented so as to appeal 
especially to the visual sense. For this purpose he employs three media— 
maps, illustrations, and narrative. 

The thirty-five maps, which have all been drawn specially for the atlas, are 
in eight colours, the end-paper maps being in six colours. Besides depicting 
telief and political boundaries, they show every Biblical locality whose 
identification is reasonably certain. The danger of overcrowding the maps 
has been avoided by devoting each map to a particular period of Biblical 
history, and the use of colours, symbols, and overprinted legends enables the 
teader to see Biblical events in the geographical setting in which they 
occurred. The maps are thus a means for studying the history, as well as the 
geography, of the Bible. 

Four hundred of the illustrations are photographs, reproduced in gravure. 
The majority of them were taken specially for the atlaa—some of them from 
the air—and many of them come from the author’s own collection. In 
addition to illustrating the physical character and landscapes of Palestine, 
and the geographical setting of the Bible, they illuminate also the methods 
of Biblical archaeology and its achievements, and the art and architecture of 
the ancient Near East. 

The maps and photographs are linked together by about sixty thousand 
words of narrative which, in summary form, traces the course of Biblical 
history. The introductory section deals with the geographical setting, the 
technique of Biblical geography, excavations in Palestine, and the character 
of Biblical history. This is followed by six main chapters—on the nomadic 
origins of Israel; the sojourn in Egypt and the settlement in Canaan; the 
monarchy and its vicissitudes up to its disruption; the Babylonian exile; the 
period of the restoration, the Maccabees, and the Roman conquest; and Jesus 
and the New Testament. 

There is further an alphabetical index, covering twenty-six pages, in which 
all the geographical indications provided by the Bible are entered and 
described. It contains every town, village, mountain, valley, region, river, 
and people mentioned in the Bible, together with Biblical references, and 
care has been taken to indicate the degree of certainty which attaches to the 


1 Translated from German by the editors. 
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identifications proposed. The index usefully supplements the maps in several 
ways, for example, by the inclusion of Biblical localities whose site is not yet 
known and of the modern Arabic names of places. Thereare, too, biographical 
entries concerning persons who figure in Biblical history, and some names of 
persons and places not mentioned in the Bible are included. The spelling of 
names employed is normally that of the Revised Standard Version, with some 
slight variations, but cross-references to variant spellings in the Authorized 
Version, and in the Douay and Knox Versions, are supplied. In the case of 
the Apocryphal books the spelling of the Revised Version is preferred, again 
with cross-references. 

The clearly printed maps are of uniform excellence. The use of symbols 
and so on is both ingenious and helpful, and complexity in the use of them, 
which could easily have resulted, has been successfully avoided. Of the 
photographs it is almost impossible to speak too highly. They are indeed 
superb, and the atlas is worth possessing for them alone. The reviewer has 
attempted to make a selection of those which deserve special mention, but his 
list has grown far too long for inclusion here. The photographs have a com- 
pelling, evocative, power; they express something of the Biblical and ancient 
oriental world which words could never express. Let the reader look, for 
example, at “‘ The Pride of Jordan” (no. 26), or the statues of the Pharaohs at 
Karnak (no. 129)—which some may think is the finest of all the photographs— 
or the views of Mount Sinai (nos. 147 ff.), or the blind Egyptian harper from 
the tomb of Patenemheb (no. 271), or the ruins of Getasa (nos. 296 ff.). 
Something more than a photograph is likely to linger in his mind. If there 
should be another edition of the atlas, it would be worth while to print 
no. 223 the other way up so that the word “Socoh” could be read more 
easily. 

The narrative is well suited to the needs of the general reader. It is vividly, 
yet soberly, written, informative and reliable. Debatable questions, such as 
the date of the Exodus (middle of the thirteenth century B.c. p. 41), or of 
Ezra’s appearance in Jerusalem (458 B.C. p. 100), are understandably not 
discussed at any length. Others than laymen will be grateful for the correc- 
tion of mistaken impressions which the author offers from time to time. For 
example, he points out that the familiar “brook” of Arnon is an inadequate 
description of what is in fact a canyon or gorge (p. 16, and photographs 
nos. 155 ff.). Not the least admirable feature of this part of the work is the 
way in which numbers have been placed in the margins referring to the 
illustrations relevant to the subject under consideration. 

Great labour has gone into the compilation of the valuable and compre- 
hensive index. The meanings given to names are not always beyond doubt. 
For example, it is not clear how Asaph means “He has been merciful”, 
and the meaning “‘feaster” attributed to the name Haggai is unusual enough 
to attract attention. Again, Eshtemoa, which is said to mean “‘listening- 
post”’, is better explained as “place where prayer is heard” (see C. F. Burney, 
J.T.S. x111 (1911), 83f.). The practice of giving the meanings of names could 
indeed have been carried further than it is. Thus, no meanings are given for 
Eltolad and Eshtaol, though plausible suggestions as to their meaning have 
been made by Burney in the article just mentioned. Again, the connexion with 
ritual dancing which is reflected in the names En-dor, Hammoth-dor, and 
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Naphath-dor, might have been mentioned (see P.E.Q. (1933), pp. 205 f.; 
(1934), pp. 147 £.; (1935), pp. 89 f.). The inclusion in an atlas of symbolic 
names like Lo-Ammi and Lo-Ruhamah, and of names like Tabitha, seems 
a little surprising. 

Such criticisms as have been offered are, however, of no great weight when 
set against the solid merits of the atlas which are indisputable. The atlas 
should be available wherever the Bible is studied. It will add immeasurably 
to the interest and enjoyment of those who are already students of the Bible, 
and it may do much to stimulate the interest of those who are not. It is likely 
to remain the standard Biblical atlas for a long time. The price is high, but the 
purchaser may be sure that he will get full value, and more, for his outlay. 
To all those who have had any part in the production of this fine atlas con- 
gratulations and thanks are due. 

A few misprints have been noted, namely, “sure” should be corrected to 
“ensure” (at the top of p. 48), “ricy” to “rich” (p. 974), ye‘abek to_ye’abek 
(p. 153, sub “Jabbok”’), “counseller” to “counsellor” (p. 141, sub “Ahitho- 
phel”), “Arabic’” to “Arabic” (p. 162, sub “Semitic Languages”) and 
Torczyner’s initial is H., not T. (sub “Acknowledgements” at the end of 
the volume). The volume is remarkably free from typographical errors. 

D. WINTON THOMAS 


G. E. Wricut and F. V. Fruson, The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
with an Introduction by W. F. Atsricut. Revised edition. 1956. 
Pp. 130, including 18 pages of maps and numerous illustrations. (West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. Price: $7.50.) 


For eleven years the Westminster Historical Atlas has been a well-known and 
highly valued tool of Biblical study. The introductory chapter on the redis- 
covery of the Biblical world was by the foremost living authority, Professor 
W. F. Albright, and the text of the work was written by first-class scholars in 
the Old Testament and New Testament fields respectively. The maps were 
simple and clear, and the illustrations added greatly to the value of the work. 

The need for a new edition has given the opportunity to add considerably 
to the value of the book, so that the new edition is not just a reprint of the 
old, with a few minor changes. To begin with, it is sixteen pages longer than 
the old. Most of this is accounted for by important expansions of certain 
chapters, notably that on the political history of Israel and Judah, which is 
doubled in length, that on the great empires of Israelite times, which is half 
again as long, that on Maccabaean and Herodian Palestine, which is half 
again as long, and which includes an account of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
that on excavations in modern Palestine, which is extended by three-quarters. 
These represent important and valuable expansions of the original text, and 
mean that the earlier edition is now superseded. On the Qumran finds the 
view is taken that the Teacher of Righteousness probably lived about 100 B.c. 
or shortly thereafter. The sect of the scrolls is held to be Essene or closely 
telated. It is thought possible that John the Baptist may have known the 
sect and its monastery, but certain that Jesus was not an Essene. For all the 
parallels with the New Testament, the differences are recognized to be even 
more striking, and Jesus is declared to be no mere duplicate of the Teacher or 
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Righteousness. The additional pages on recent excavations add very con- 
siderably to the value of this chapter and contain information which cannot 
be obtained conveniently in any other handbook. 

Further there are many new illustrations, some replacing those of the 
former edition and some additional ones, increasing the total number by 
eleven. The illustration of the Holy Sepulchre on p. 104 has been reversed in 
this edition. Moreover, the indexes to the text and to the maps have been 
considerably increased, the maps themselves having been revised by the 
addition of further sites and identifications, while there is a new index of 
Arabic names which has been prepared by H. B. Huffmon. Altogether this 
new edition may be warmly commended as a great improvement on the 
already valuable old edition. H. H. ROWLEY 


H. F. Haun, The Old Testament in Modern Research. 1956. Pp. xii+268. 
(S.C.M. Press, London. Price: 16s.) 


This is a competent survey covering practically three-quarters of a century 
of Old Testament scholarship, covering, that is, the period since the critical 
position associated with the names of Graf and Wellhausen was established. 
The author gives a brief, penetrating and sympathetic summary of the 
achievements in all the more important fields of Old Testament study and 
research, higher criticism, anthropology, the history of religions, form 
criticism, sociology, archaeology and theology. The pioneer work in all 
fields is described and it is shown how new avenues have been opened up to 
scholars, either by research work on the literature itself, or by bringing to it 
the results of research on kindred or parallel branches of literature and study, 
or by full use of the increasing wealth of material provided by the work of 
archaeologists. These avenues, once opened up, have been fully explored— 
sometimes, and then unfortunately, to the exclusion of other considerations 
—until a limit has been reached and all novelty exhausted. 

One of the main results of this survey is to show that with all the disinte- 
grating forces of the critical work in most fields some kind of unifying work 
has become necessary. Scholars have been driven to seek a unifying force or 
elixir in hitherto unexplored channels. Hahn rightly speaks of the “con- 
temporary reaction against fragmentation of the literature and the new 
appreciation of its unity of purpose” (p. 155), but at the same time he sounds 
a warning note, sometimes explicitly and nearly all through the book im- 
plicitly, against sacrificing sound critical and historical work for the sake of 
a unity which may have to give place in the next generation to some other 
unifying conception. Writers have sometimes managed to produce “a tract 
for the times rather than an objective analysis of the actual core of prophetic 
teaching” (p. 180). This, as Hahn says, is one of the dangers of trying to 
interpret the Old Testament for modern conditions. Interpretation and 
exegesis have to be properly distinguished. 

The chapter on the theological approach is disappointingly short. Only 
the broadest outline of this important field is given, without any details of 
method or criticism of results. Yet it is an important chapter because the 
theological approach has become so popular in modern times. Perhaps the 
very failure to go into full detail is a criticism, not of Hahn’s treatment of the 
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material, but of the whole field of theological interpretation. It is the kind of 
interpretation that does not lend itself to critical appraisal because it stands 
outside the critical field in the strictest sense, being based as much on faith 
and the judgement that springs out of faith as on critical research. Hahn 
draws attention to the cleavage between the objective presentation of the 
“phenomena of Old Testament religion” and the presentation in systematic 
form of the “fundamental meaning of the Old Testament”. In the latter we 
ate liable to the same danger as that into which some exponents of the myth 
and ritual school fell when in their pursuit of the ritual pattern even the Old 
Testament itself had to take second place. 
Such weaknesses as one can point to in the book may well be inevitable in 
a comprehensive survey of this kind by a single author. A treatment of 
textual criticism would not have been out of place, and one would like to 
have seen more recognition of the Wisdom literature. Again, the method of 
treatment has often resulted in more attention being paid to the extremists of 
each school under discussion. It is, of course, true that a caricature can 
sometimes bring out the salient points better than a simple reproduction, but 
we ought not to judge Old Testament scholarship only by its extremists or 
by those who are more articulate. When discussing the critical school Hahn 
says, ““But nothing in the new evidence alters the fact that the Old Testament 
was not so much a record of events as an interpretation of their spiritual 
significance. The critical school, unfortunately, failed to appreciate the im- 
portance of the interpretation as itself a factor in Israel’s religious history” 
(pp. 102 f.). Fortunately, there have been many teachers of the Old Testa- 
ment who have not only fully appreciated the findings of the critical school 
but have also understood the importance of the spiritual interpretation of 
events as a factor in the history and have persistently encouraged their pupils 
to approach the Old Testament in the same spirit of inquiry, never losing 
sight of its inspirational and revelatory significance or of its forward look. 
L. H. BROCKINGTON 


G. GERLEMAN, Studies in the Septuagint. 111. Proverbs. (Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. a no. 3.) 1956. Pp. 64. (Gleerup, Lund. 
Price: Kr. 6.50.) 


Ten years ago Professor Gerleman published in this series his studies of the 
Septuagint of Job and Chronicles, and now it is a pleasure to have the results 
of his investigations on Proverbs. He says that a study of Proverbs reveals 
the fact that Old Testament Wisdom forms part of a world literature, but he 
concludes that the LX X of Proverbs is influenced only in a slight degree by 
Egyptian Wisdom. In contrasting the sages and the prophets the author 
maintains that the sages have found in the Greek translator a very sympathetic 
interpreter. It seems to Gerleman that the LXX of Proverbs is unfamiliar 
with the distinctive Jewish traits of religion and ethics; in this connexion he 
Says (p. 51): “Its anthropocentric and humanizing piety, its freedom from 
legalistic tendencies, its pedagogical-moralizing interest, all these things do 
not lead up to Judaism, but to the Greek world.” Apparently the translator 
was familiar with Greek tradition, and the writer points out influences from 
Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, and Simonides. The reminiscences of Greek 
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philosophy, however, in the opinion of Gerleman do not permit us to 
characterize the translator as a Stoic, but he admits that Hellenistic ideas, 
especially of a Stoic stamp, have found their way into the LXX of Proverbs. 
He furthermore cautiously states that some of his conclusions in this respect 
are tentative. 

In the book of Proverbs we do not have a literal translation, but the 
rendering is free and numerous paraphrases have been used. The author 
observes that the Greeks did not like to repeat the same words, but what 
chiefly offended them was monotony of thought. Through his knowledge of 
Greek literary forms and by employing various stylistic devices the inter- 
preter avoided a mechanical imitation of the original. Assonance is a frequent 
characteristic of the verses, and in this connexion alliteration occupies an 
important place. The writer shows good insight into the literary method of 
the translator and assembles a great deal of evidence in this respect. Gerleman 
notes that it is highly improbable that the interpreter consulted the Targum, 
and this is what one would expect in a book of this type of literature. In 
reading the Targum in connexion with his studies of the LXX of Job, the 
reviewer found no influence from that source and was forced to dismiss it 
as non-existent for that book. 

In a number of instances we can see how the Greek translator used his 
Hebrew text, and in this connexion a few passages may be cited by way of 
example: 

i, 11, DIN “p35 Mpy3. Here the Greek introduces eis yfjv into the text, 
but the rest can be regarded as a literal translation. The root }¥ as a transi- 
tive means “hide”, and &ixas renders O3n (undeservedly, without cause). 

iv. 14. unde 3nAwons d50vs for M.T. Ja73 (weno. In this connexion 
the Hebrew root "wx means “walk”, but there is also a root meaning “call 
blessed, pronounce happy”. The verb 3ndéw may signify “esteem or pro- 
nounce happy, admire, praise”, and thus it would render the second root wx. 
On the other hand, however, gnAdw can also mean “ strive after”’, in which case 
the LXX would represent a happy medium between the two Hebrew roots. 

v. 16. In the light of the context M.T. contains a question, as Gerleman 
rightly interpreted it. By introducing a negative and putting the verb into 
the third person imperative the Greek avoided a difficulty of interpretation. 
This is a method of the translator, and certainly does not imply a different 
Hebrew Vorlage. 

vi. 1. Inthis case the LX X agrees with M.T., but the use of ot yxeipa must 
be understood in the sense of p>. We often meet in the LXX instances 
where we need M.T. to understand the Greek. 

xi. 7. 138m pwn. In this case, by a simple device yw in Greek becomes 
Sixaiou otx. This looks like a subtle trick of the translator. Although 
Sixoios is the opposite of yw, the negative is placed before the verb. 

xi. 15. “3y (go surety for) is rendered ouppeiEn (cuvuiEn), but in this 
case the interpreter understood the other root “sy (mix). This Greek verb 
oupueify (commingle) as an intransitive means “have dealings with, 
associate with”’, and in this way the LXX makes good sense. 

xii. 7. ‘2 (overturn, overthrow). It seems that in this case otpagij is 
used in the same sense as Hebrew 457; in fact, frequently a Greek word in 

the LXX receives a Hebrew connotation. 
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xiv. 10. it (stranger) is at the end of the verse: in the LXX it is repre- 
sented by UBpe. Here it is not necessary to assume that the LXX had a 
different Vorlage or that the translator misread the Hebrew. The interpreter 
probably played with the root, reading 1 intentionally for 4; 11 (insolent) 
suggested }11? (insolence), whence LX X UPpe. Examples of this sort give us 
a picture of the translator at work on his rendering. 

By understanding the psychology of the translator and by observing his 
devices in interpreting his text one can see that in many variant cases the 
Hebrew Vorlage did not differ from M.T. With this Gerleman is in agree- 
ment, for on p. 25 he writes: “It is obvious that divergences of this type 
between M.T. and LXX Prov. do not come from a Hebrew original used by 
the translator and deviating from M.T. They are, instead, stylistical devices 
deliberately used by the translator.” He also admits that in accordance with 
literary tradition the interpreter has sometimes rather roughly remoulded his 
original. 

In the end, however, not all the changes in the Greek translation are due 
solely to literary style. The author with good reason notes many examples 
where the translator has made the terminology “outspokenly religious” 
because to him the Hebrew proverbs were too secular. Throughout the 
entire book Gerleman notes a tendency to underline and strengthen the 
religious and ethical character of the proverbs. In other words, there is at 
work a theological tendency which must not be confused with mere literary 
style. This theological approach is noticeable also in other books; cf. C. T. 
Fritsch, The Anti-Anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pentateuch (1943); H. S. 
Gehman, “‘ The Theological Approach of the Greek Translator of Job 1-15”, 
J.B.L. (1949), pp. 231-40; “Exegetical Methods Employed by the Greek 
Translator of I Samuel”, J..4.0.S. (1950), pp. 292-6; D. H. Gard, The 
Exegetical Method of the Greek Translator of the Book of Job (1952). 

The author believes that the translators of Job and Proverbs are identical, 
but he wisely presents this only as a tentative conclusion. He would date the 
Greek rendering of Job not later than the middle of the second century B.c., 
and according to his view the date of the LXX of Proverbs is based upon its 
close relationship to Wisdom and the LXX of Job. Gerleman has made a 
fine contribution to LXX studies, and of special importance is the fact that 
he does not postulate a Hebrew Vorlage different from M.T. In this respect 
he recognizes a stability in the text of the Hebrew original, and this is 
significant. HENRY S. GEHMAN 


E. Nrevsen, Shechem. .A Traditio-Historical Investigation. 1955. Pp. 384. 
(Gad, Copenhagen. Price: 355.) 


Though formally an Aarhus dissertation for the theological doctorate the 
present work surpasses this by far. On the basis of the correct discernment 
that Israelite culture “from the moment when ‘Israel’ came into existence 
as a confederation of twelve tribes, until the time of the exile” has been 
greatly dominated by the conflict with the Canaanite culture and religion 
(in the belief in God, in messianology and in the “Law”), it tries to trace 
these connexions to a central point. There is, indeed, no better starting-point 
for this than the traditions of the “‘uncrowned queen” of the land, the town 
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of Shechem. After an account of up-to-date research, the Shechem traditions 
in Deuteronomy, in the Deuteronomic history, in the Tetrateuch, as well as 
in the prophets and psalmists, are dealt with in a penetrating analysis. The 
text-critical material is presented verse by verse with especial consideration 
of the Peshitta; the older Quellenscheidung, though referred to, is mostly set 
aside. It is the author’s special concern to discover the milieu from which the 
individual traditions stem. This sometimes produces somewhat complicated 
pictures, as when in Gen. xxxiv a pre-Judaean tradition “dealing first and 
foremost with the later neighbours of Judah, the Simeonites” is pronounced 
Judaean in its present form, but “inserted in a complex of Manassite tradi- 
tions”, or when it is held that the present placing of Gen. xlix. 5-7 “is due to 
Judaean traditionists”, while the poem itself also in its present form is pre- 
Judaean. As regards the evaluation of the traditions there results occasionally 
a confirmation of historical events—for instance, the probability of a 
Simeonite march against Shechem, perhaps instigated by the Levites who 
were jealous of the priesthood of Shechem—while in other cases the histori- 
city of the narrative becomes doubtful. This is true primarily of the account 
in I Kings xii, which combines two traditions, of which one has merely 
reported Rehoboam’s refusal to conclude an imperial capitulation and his 
flight to Jerusalem after the stoning of Adoram, and the other the appoint- 
ment of Jeroboam without the possibility of establishing whether the latter 
action took place at the same or a later assembly. Individual questions are 
also carefully discussed, such as the etymology and content of the word 
berith, in view of the special significance of the covenant idea for the religion 
of the city. Of special importance in this connexion seems to me the proof 
that Deut. xxvii and xi. 29 “must be based upon ancient traditions”, so that 
for the Deuteronomic school, although it considered Shiloh the pre-Jeru- 
salem cult centre chosen by God, there results, nevertheless, “‘a surprisingly 
positive attitude towards the traditions of Shechem”. An understanding of 
the developed Shechem traditions requires, however, a comparison with the 
traditions of Shechem’s historical rival towns and shrines: Gilgal, Bethel, 
Shiloh, Jerusalem, and those of Sinai. This is offered in the second part. It is 
impossible within the compass of this review to trace the complex picture 
here given, about whose often strongly hypothetical character Nielsen does 
not allow himself to be deceived, but indeed emphasizes it again and again 
with great frankness. The most important result appears to me to be the 
recognition of the Deuteronomic ideology as a complexio oppositorum. It is 
inspired by Shechem traditions, which suited the Greater Israel interests of 
the Deuteronomists better than, say, the Mamre traditions, and which like 
the Jerusalem attitudes were hostile to Bethel, but nevertheless makes 
Jerusalem the only legitimate shrine and creates a compromise between north 
and south by making the Jerusalem priests into Levites and the Levites into 
brothers of the Jerusalem priests. 

In surveying the whole one would have wished to have a concluding 
chapter in which, as the result of the many individual observations, the 
significance of the shrine of Shechem for the “‘Canaanizing” of the nomad 
religion of Israel had been presented more plastically. Instead we are now 
forced to deduce this somewhat arduously from the discussions on the idea of 
the covenant, of the cult of Elyon, and of the sacred law and the sacred stone, 
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especially as there exists an excellent reference index but no subject index. 
Perhaps Dr Nielsen will decide to draw this picture in a special article. The 
great problem of the succees of the all-Israelite ideology against the tribal 
traditions, as reflected in the transmission of the Gilgal traditions on Shechem, 
and also of the personality of Joshua as the creator of the “‘ House of Joseph” 
from the independent tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, would justify such 
special treatment.! J. HEMPEL 


J. SCHARBERT, Der Schmerz im Alten Testament. (Bonner Biblische Beitrage, 
8.) 1955. Pp. 236. (Hanstein, Bonn. Price: DM. 22.) 


This work, which came into being at the suggestion of Professor Notscher, 
was accepted in 1953 as a dissertation by the Catholic Theological Faculty of 
the University of Bonn. It falls into three parts: 1. Pain in the language of the 
Old Testament; 11. The psychology of pain; 111. Pain as a theological problem. 

In comprehensive linguistic examination the author traces the basic 
meanings of the individual roots of words used for pain, dealing with sn, 
33, 9m under the heading “birth-pangs and fear”, with py>, nx, 3¥y as 
“pain through offence and insult”, with non, An, 383 in connexion with 
“illness and a hopeless situation”, with the roots 938, 7p, 3p, IBD as 
expressions of “‘mourning”’, with on3 for “compassion” and nw as “painful 
worrying”, and with “further possibilities for the description of pain”. By 
going back to the concrete basic meaning of the individual roots the author 
succeeds not only in giving a better interpretation to a number of obscure 
passages—as for instance Deut. xxxii. 18 and Job xiv. 22—but also in 
showing that, in contradistinction to our linguistic usage, the Old Testament 
terminology for pain has in view rather the visible manifestations than the 
subjective sensations of pain, though without excluding the latter in con- 
sidering the totality of the thought of the Old Testament. On the thorough 
investigations of this part rests the special value of the work, which justifies 
its place side by side with the various existing treatments of the problem of 
suffering in the Old Testament. 

More difficult is the task which the author set himself in the second part. 
He himself sees, it is true, the temptation to present the “‘ psychology of pain” 
with modern psychological concepts but he does not always escape this 
danger, so that occasionally he goes beyond the limits of conceptions peculiar 
to the Old Testament. A certain rationalizing systematization forces the 
variety and the imaginative liveliness of perception of oriental man too much 
into a conceptual scheme. Thus one will find, for instance, the assertion that 
in the interpretation of mourning customs we could dispense with apotropaic 
notions (p. 119) and understand them from the “natural behaviour” of man 
as questionable as the explanation of the “change of mood” from lamentation 
and thanks in the Psalms by a natural process “of a person reacting mainly by 
sentiment”, which consciously ignores the results of generic studies (p. 111). 
Moreover, it could not be avoided, in view of the author’s division of the 
material, that the discussion on the cause of pain (ch. 1), the localization of 
the sensation of pain (ch. 2), the kinds of sensation of pain (ch. 3), the effect 
of pain (ch. 4), the manifestation of pain (ch. 5), the effect of pain on others 


1 Translated from German by the editors. 
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(ch. 6), the natural judgement on pain and profane motives of condolence 
(ch. 7), led to repetitions and overlapping with parts 1 and m1. 

The inclination of the author towards a schematic simplification in a certain 
theological abstraction is also betrayed by part 111 of the book which is 
devoted to “pain as a theological problem”. It may be questioned whether 
the somewhat superficial (dusserlich) division of the first section according to 
the individual Old Testament books (Pentateuch, Deuteronomic historical 
work, post-Exilic historical books, Prophets, Wisdom literature, Job, Psalms, 
and Lamentations) corresponds to the peculiarity of the material problem. 
For this reason the literary aspects come into the foreground while traditio- 
historical considerations, which naturally would complicate the problem, are 
hardly taken into account. Asa result the picture of the psalms of lamentation, 
for instance, loses in colour, and prophetic personalities like Jeremiah, or the 
book of Job, lose in lively variety and depth. The “results for an Old Testa- 
ment theology of pain” which are produced in the second section agree on 
the whole with what has already been published in the relevant literature on 
the problem of pain. By way of appendix and rounding off the theology, the 
“suffering of Yahweh” is discussed. Even if we were prepared to follow the 
tendency of the author to interpret the anthropopathic sayings about Yahweh 
as “‘Hoheitsaussagen”’, it would, nevertheless, be desirable that the lively 
dynamic of the divine emotions, which, say, in Hos. xi. 8, Jer. xxxi. 20 are 
described anthropomorphically, should receive more attention. 

Seen as a whole, this is a meticulous work which shows familiarity with 
the literature. Its value and significance are to be found principally in the 
linguistic investigations of the first part.! A. WEISER 


J. L. McKenzie, The Two-Edged Sword. An Interpretation of the Old Testament. 
1956. Pp. xvi+318. (Bruce, Milwaukee. Price: $4.50.) 


Father McKenzie has written a simple introduction to the study of the Old 
Testament, in which modern scholarship is employed in a non-technical way 
that well mediates its fruits to his readers. He surveys the course of Biblical 
history, and at the same time introduces his readers to the literary types found 
in the Old Testament, and the meaning of the whole collection. Israel is set 
in the world in which she lived, and in its light the religious meaning of the 
Old Testament is seen. For it was as religious literature that it was written, 
and no adequate study of it can ignore the religious ideas that pervade it. 

The author devotes much attention to the Biblical account of human 
origins and the Paradise story, and surprisingly little space is given to Moses. 
The books of Joshua and Judges are passed over too lightly, perhaps because 
they are not regarded as spiritually profitable. But they are of the greatest 
importance for the understanding of Biblical history, and especially for the 
understanding of the spiritual history of Israel, while from the literary point 
of view they are very instructive. It is in the light of these books that we can 
see the formidable obstacles that Mosaic religion had to overcome, and the 
stature of Moses is to be judged not alone by the quality of the religion 
mediated through him, but by the people to whom he mediated it and the 
conditions of his own and the immediately following period. 


1 Translated from German by the editors. 
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While the reviewer would vary the emphasis in some ways, he ungrudgingly 
commends the clarity of the style and the excellence of the substance of Father 
McKenzie’s work, which is well designed to foster an instructed interest in 
the Old Testament in a wide circle of readers. H. H. ROWLEY 


Y. Yavin, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness 
(in Modern Hebrew). 1955. Pp. xviii+398+vi. (Bialik Foundation, 
Jerusalem. Price: £2. 155.) 


When three scrolls from Qumran cave 1, amongst them the War Scroll, 
were acquired in 1948 by the late Professor E. L. Sukenik for the Hebrew 
University, Dr Yadin, son of Sukenik, was engaged in a study of methods 
of war-making in the Biblical era. Thus not unnaturally his attention was 
drawn to the War Scroll. But it was not until 1953 that he took up its study 
seriously. The difficulties involved in the investigation of a text such as is 
contained in the War Scroll, which bears on a multitude of diversified sub- 
jects, are understandable. Here, amongst other things, one has to grapple 
with problems of war phenomena on the one hand and with worship and 
hymns on the other hand. In addition, angelology and intricate Halachic 
problems concerning the purity of the “camp”’, sacrifices and functions of the 
priesthood and office of the Levites have to be dealt with. The task becomes 
more formidable when to all these is added a perplexing language, containing 
numerous words hitherto generally unknown, couched in a peculiar syntax. 
The apocalyptical notions and terms with which the text is saturated (as, 
indeed, are the other texts of the Judaean scrolls) also present no mean 
obstacle. 

Has Yadin surmounted all the difficulties and solved all the problems 
involved? He himself certainly does not claim to have done so. 

The book begins with an elaborate introduction, occupying about three- 
fifths of the entire work. In it are discussed, irrespective of the order of their 
appearance in the scroll, the following subjects: The aim of the scroll; the 
plan of the war; the system of the standards of the Congregation and its 
organization; the mobilization rules; the trumpets; weapons of war; the 
tactics employed by the various units of the warriors; customs and rituals 
of the “Congregation”; angelology in the scroll; the Sect and its epoch. All 
the subjects discussed contain full references to chapter and verse of the 
scroll. Finally, there is a chapter giving a list of characteristic expressions of 
the scroll which are common in the scrolls in general. The introduction is 
followed by the text, which in proportion to the elaborate layout of the book 
in general is introduced rather briefly. The text itself is supplied with punctua- 
tion marks ! and with a wealth of stimulating notes containing full cross-refer- 
ences to the introduction. A great number of parts of the scroll which were 
devoured by the elements are ingeniously restored. The work also includes 


' This aids the sense greatly. Cf. e.g. the full-stop in [1] 2 (p. 254). 

2 On these restorations fascinating theories are sometimes built. The 
acute observation, e.g., of the left stroke of a w [9] 15 (p. 314) brought about 
the reading of 5s*w~—a reading which gave force to arguments relating to 
date as well as to sources dealing with angelology (see pp. 214-18). 
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twenty drawings, illuminating subjects related to the war described in the 
scroll as well as instruments of war mentioned therein. Praiseworthy caution 
is applied to the examination of authorship and date of composition. It is 
suggested that it was composed after the Roman conquest—about the 
beginning of the reign of Augustus. The copy, it is again suggested, was 
most likely made in the second half of the first century B.c., or in the first half 
of the first century C.E., and its deposit in the cave took place in 70 C.z. as 
terminus ante quem. The book concludes with five useful indexes. 

In contriving to explain various subjects in the scroll, sources other than 
this particular scroll are drawn upon, but the emphasis is put on the War 
Scroll, as if inviting it to explain itself. This, in itself commendable, inevitably 
leaves a few matters unexplained: Yadin, who would have us believe (and 
with his persuasive power, indeed, makes us believe) that the partly mutilated 
lines 10-11 of [9] (p. 312) reflect so vividly various implements of war em- 
ployed by the Roman army as set forth in Noctes Aftticae, did not notice, and 
consequently did not explain, the absence of a war-commander in the scroll.! 
Should we not look here for a reason which stems from some apocalyptical 
belief prevailing among the members of the Sect that the ultimate destruction 
of the power of darkness is not to be performed by the hand of a sing/e man, 
however venerable? 2 

Again, although 35n and m3n, two of the more important weapons of wart 
used in the Roman period, are mentioned in the scroll, they are not described 
at all, this being in marked contrast with the full description given to the 
other weapons of war. Wishing to explain the absence of the description of 
an, Yadin argues that by }1°>, which is fully described, 35n is meant. The 
explanation of the absence of the description of n*3n is only slightly attempted, 
and it is suggested that it is akin to the weapon pt. Would not Yadin’s views 
be somewhat more convincing if he were to suggest here a possible con- 
nexion with the eschatological passage in Isa. ii. 4, where we gather that in the 
“last days” these very two weapons will turn into ploughing and pruning 
instruments ? 

And again: nxw [13] 8 (p. 336), which sounds strange in the light of 
what we are told by Josephus that the Jewish population in the Roman 
period reached the three million mark, may well be explained by its inherent 
apocalyptical idea, the elaboration of which is found elsewhere in the scrolls: 
“I [kn]ow that thou settest apart a little recovery amongst thy people and 
a mNw in thy inheritance.” 3 

To elucidate ideas contained in particular expressions, Yadin adduces 
a host of useful allusions from the Bible,* the scrolls and other sources of 
Jewish literature. Liturgical sources, however, are cited sparingly. Yet one 


1 We seem to have a company of priests conducting the war (see [8] 
(pp. 306 and 308)). 

2 See J. Licht, Kirjath Sepher, xxx, 3, 280b. 

3 Hymns, Oar ha-Megilloth ha-Genuzoth, plate x, 7-8. 

4 This is sometimes overdone. See e.g. p. 267, where Ezra xliv. 15-16 
is quoted unnecessarily in full, and p. 311b, where three passages, the third 
of which adds nothing to what we have already gathered from the first two, 
on D*wisp %> etc., are alluded to. 
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would submit that expressions such as Ayw yr3an> [1] 6 (p. 258); ...o8 T 
now... .mysop [1] 14-15 (p. 262); Aywn owes aw Spwnds pon? [17] 5-6 
(p. 354) will gain if reference is made e.g. to the much debated Birchath ha- 
Minim attributed to Rabban Gamliel of Jamnia.? 

And again, of interest should be the expression 58 Nep3 Nand found in 
Qalir’s apocalyptical piyyat, beginning with onn on. (Mabazor Romi 
following his twenty-one Qinoth for the Ninth of Ab), which sounds a 
condensation of the “inscriptions” 58 naps OX ands [4] 12 (p. 282). Indeed, 
numerous other phrases in this piyyat of Qalir deserve comparison with 
somewhat similar ones in the War Scroll. 

Also with regard to peculiar connotations of individual words, piyyutim 
may be consulted with profit. For although of a much later date, some of 
them are known to contain early lexical material.2 Thus for 13 [5] 11 
(p. 290) as having the meaning of “strong”, “hard”, cf. Yalon, Hahed, May 
1935, and Zulay, “‘Iyyune lashon be-phiyyute Yannai”, in Studies of the 
Research Institute in Hebrew Poetry, v1, 177-8; for {17 [6] 12 (p. 296) as having 
the meaning of “image”’, cf. Zulay, ébid. pp. 183-4; 3 for Mammy [12] 14 (p. 332) 
in the sense of “‘express”’, “announce” (note its parallel may3n [19] 7 (p. 362)), 
cf. Yannai’s ndp> snysw (Zulay, Piyyute Yannai, p. 269), where the word 798 
of Cant. Rab. on Cant. ii. 14 is rendered by the verb mx in the Hiph‘i/;+ 
on the other hand, for wn [1] 9; 10; 13 (pp. 258; 260; 262 respectively) as 
having apparently a meaning other than “battle”, cf. rwm3 Jub J in 
a piyyut beginning with 1px 938 by Menahem (see Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, 
ete. (1920), p. 373b). 

Some expressions may have a different meaning from that given them by 
Yadin. E.g.: (2) nBpPINs “3K [9] 6 (p. 288)=NoPN “373 (cf. zbid. line 9). 
In comparing Yoma 28b, where 81 means “a jar”, “a vessel”, we may 
translate here “‘in embroidered sockets”—these being the receptacles into 
which the “precious stones” were set. Cf. perhaps, also *nx» n3n (Ozar 
ha-Megilloth ha-Genuzoth, plate xxxIx, 13) and see the reviewer’s “A Hymn, etc.” 
in V.T. 111, 285, n.14. Thus the ’a/eph of *3138 in the first instance is not to be 
taken as that of 1n1o3 n*ax of Pesher Habakkuk or 12~0 N38 of the Murabba‘at 
letter. It is more likely due to homoioteleuton, the copyist’s eye having wandered 
to pan "338, its preceding phrase, the initial two letters of which are 3%. 
(b) nvsn py [7] 3 (p. 300) is not a mistake for myn sony but 
-.-Tnye=...Py, for which cf. and Jay (Exod. xl. 23). Thus the word 


1 See Berachoth 28b. Cf. also the prayer recited on the High Festivals, 
beginning with opty }>31 attributed to R. Yohanan b. Nuri (?). 

2 See the reviewer’s notes in V.T. tv, 2, 211-14, and his Unpublished 
Piyyutim, etc. p. 101. 

3 In this respect, nine examples from Yannai alone are cited. 

4 In this connexion, cf. ins" of 1QIa, xxxv. 22 instead of 1m13° of the 
M.T. 

5 See below with reference to the error in the transcription of this word. 

6 Examples of nouns considered to belong according to the Masoretic 
pointing to the qa¢/ or qit/ class appear not infrequently in the scrolls with 
waw after the first radical. E.g. 1Qlla, x11. 20; xxvill. 4; XLV. 4; 1QS, vil. 13; 
XI. 22; 1Q 28a 19. 
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siz of line 2 refers also to nYENn THY. (¢) 933 33 [10] 14 (p. 320) is not to 
be equated with the Biblical .w3 %33 and may 33 but with m5 ys, for 
which cf. Prov. i. 17. 

There are hardly any errors in transcription. For nap [5] 6; 9 (p. 288); 
[7] 10 (p. 302) read nap, as nowhere in the scrolls is the yodb ever used as 
a vocalic letter before what should according to the Masoretic system be 
a daghesh forte or before a shewa quiescens.' Printer’s errors are: 13m" [5] 13 


5 
(p. 290), instead of 13m; nse [6] 5 (p. 294), instead of nie. 

no“) mp of Deut. xxiii. 11 seems to have been read by the author of the 
scroll .. .n5p8, m>*> qualifying adverbially sim» myn xd. (See Yadin’s note 
on men 717% [7] 6 (p. 300).) 

[1] 16 (p. 264). The last crabbed word should vetiage read 1m; the_yodh 
and part of the eth seem to be visible. 

Yadin’s Hebrew is lucid and, coupled with the methodical way in which 
he unfolds his various arguments, makes even the technical matters of the 
book readable. Doubtful expressions, however, such as .. . 5°71 IBDN wony 
(p. 5), instead of ...5ON wN}...; ONIN (p. 333), instead of ANY; 
natipn (p. 333), instead of m3pow seem to be due to /apsias calami. 

In conclusion, it is needless to say that the above few remarks are not 
meant to diminish—indeed, cannot diminish—the great value of this thorough 
work which was written by one who happily possesses the rare combination 
of sound scholarship and military skill—a work which wil! no doubt be 
indispensable for the future study of the scrolls. M. WALLENSTEIN 


A. S. Kapetrup, Dgdehavsrullene. 1956. Pp. 96+4 plates. (Universitets 
Forlaget, Oslo.) 


This little book is a fruit of Professor Kapelrud’s seminars on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls at Oslo University. The author briefly describes the circumstances of 
the initial discoveries and subsequent excavations, but concentrates in the 
main part of the book on the problems connected with the manuscripts 
themselves, their age, origin, and significance. Views which are now generally 
recognized by the majority of scholars are adopted, e.g. that the manuscripts 
from cave I were written in late pre-Christian times; that the p/ene spelling in 
the First Isaiah Scroll suggests that the Masoretic punctuation is based on 
tradition; that the War Scroll does not describe a realistic battle, although the 
technical terms used might give that impression; that the Qumran writings 
are only to be understood against the Jewish background of the Old Testa- 
ment; that the community was closely related to the Essenes ; and that the finds 
are of interest from the point of view of New Testament scholarship. All these 
points are brilliantly put over in this excellent book, written in a lucid and 
simple style throughout. Of course, a book of this size cannot deal exhaustively 
with the many problems which the new manuscript finds have given rise 
to, but, avoiding technical terms and hair-splitting argument and obviously 
addressing a wider circle of readers, Professor Kapelrud has given a very 
good, brief account of the present stage of scholarship in this particular field. 

A few critical remarks will not detract from the present reviewer’s appre- 
ciation of this book. The author has perhaps too readily accepted M. H. 


1 See Yalon, Kirjath Sepher, xxvut, 2-3, 164b. 
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Segal’s dating of the Zadokite Fragments and the Habakkuk Commentary in 
the reign of Alexander Jannaeus. Professor Kapelrud argues (pp. 35 f.) that 
Segal’s dating of the Zadokite Fragments is proved by the finding of bits of 
those Fragments in one of the caves, but no hypothesis has ever yet been 
proved by an irrelevant fact! The Alexander Jannaeus dating is still unproved, 
and it should perhaps have been indicated more clearly that a substantial 
number of serious students of both the Zadokite Fragments and the Habakkuk 
Commentary find early Maccabaean times reflected in these writings. Perhaps 
the wisest thing to do at the present stage of scholarship is to suspend judge- 
ment until definite proof for.either view is to hand. 

Under the heading “ Disciplinrullen” (p. 39) the author treats the fragment 
generally known as 1QSa as constituting a part of the Manual of Discipline. 
This again is a highly hypothetical view. One thing is that the fragment in 
question was perhaps originally sewn to the manuscript containing the 
Manual (and there are indeed weighty reasons for believing that this is so), 
but this does not mean that 1QSa originally formed a part of the Manual, 
either at the beginning or the end. It should not be forgotten either that, in 
spite of a certain amount of similarity in phraseology, the two manuscripts 
are very different indeed, and it appears that D. Barthélemy, the editor of 
1QSa, is right when suggesting that that fragment has nothing to do with 
the Manual (see Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 1, 107 f.). The logical conse- 
quence of this view is, of course, rejection of W. H. Brownlee’s well-known 
reconstruction of the beginning of the Manual on the basis on 1QSa, 1. 4: 
“These are the ordinances for the whole assembly, including children and 
women...”, a reconstruction which has been strangely acknowledged by 
many scholars, Professor Kapelrud included. 

Another very uncertain point is the individualistic interpretation of the 
Manual, v. 18-23, as alluding to the Messiah. This idea was already suggested 
by B. Reicke and has been developed especially by W. H. Brownlee (in 
B.A.S.O.R. nos. 132 and 135). The argument hinges on the interpretation of 
33 as alluding to one man, and Professor Kapelrud adopts this interpreta- 
tion, and finds that the context in the Manual strongly supports the assumption 
(p. 50). Unfortunately, it is precisely the context which speaks against the 
theory, for it deals with the two opposite sections of mankind, and the 
sentence WS %338 19 Ppn 133 wyd S13 1NDX3 ON M3) tN should no doubt be 
translated: ‘“‘and then God will purify, by his truth, all the works of man, 
and will cleanse for himself a part of mankind”, 133 being used generically, 
in parallelism with wx *33. 

But such points are only of interest to the specialist, and anyone interested 
in the scrolls and capable of reading Norwegian will welcome this generally 
sound and balanced contribution to the discussion. 

P. WERNBERG-M@LLER 


O. ScuutssKE, Der Schatz von Jericho. 1955. Pp. 110. (Kreuz-Verlag, 
Stuttgart. Price: DM. 4.80.) 


Following up his success with his popular account in 1952 of Constantin 
von Tischendorf’s discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus (Der Schatz im 
Wstenkloster), Dr Schlisske has now written a book about the discovery of the 
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Dead Sea Scrolls. In spite of the fact that the author does not count himself 
among the innumerable host of critical students of the manuscripts them- 
selves, and has had to rely on translations of articles in learned journals made 
by DrH. Schultze, every reader, specialist and non-specialist alike, will find this 
book both fascinating and instructive. The most part of it deals with the now 
well-known facts about the sensational appearance of the first manuscripts, 
the discovery of the cave, subsequent excavations, etc., all of which are retold 
by the author in a lively and easy manner which is all the more surprising 
when one considers the amount of solid facts which Dr Schlisske manages 
to convey to his readers, partly through “dramatizing” the narrative by 
means of imaginary dialogues. These, used by the author to convey to the 
reader a great many useful facts which a less trained mind might have found 
rather tiresome, are lively and amusing, but perhaps sometimes a little naive— 
and the quickness with which the undergraduates at Minster University, 
every now and then, always at the appropriate moment, join in the dis- 
cussion and provide, with great seriousness and exactitude, the encyclopaedic 
information wanted, is apt to make, alas, a rather unrealistic impression. 

Dr Schlisske is of a conservative disposition and is therefore happy to find 
that the discovery of the Leviticus Fragments, by S. A. Birnbaum dated in 
the sixth century B.c., proves Wellhausen to be wrong in asserting that 
Leviticus could not possibly have been written before the fourth century 
B.C. (p. 96). A more critical reader would have liked to find it mentioned in 
this connexion that Birnbaum’s dating of the Leviticus Fragments is hardly 
shared by anyone, not even by W. F. Albright—and that in fact long before 
the discovery of these fragments voices were raised (e.g. by J. Pedersen) 
against Wellhausen’s post-exilic dating of Leviticus which was influenced by 
nineteenth-century evolutionistic philosophy. Also on pp. 92-4, dealing with 
the significance of the Isaiah Scroll, it seems to the reviewer that the author 
is flogging a dead horse. Dr Schlisske uses three precious pages to argue 
that the finding of the Isaiah Scroll proves that the Book of Isaiah existed 
in its present form already in pre-Christian times. But who would nowadays 
seriously maintain that Deutero-Isaiah was only added to Isa. i-xxxix in early 
Christian times and that Ecclesiasticus, which shows points of contact with 
the entire Book of Isaiah, was written 130 A.D.? Such argumentation strikes 
a quaint note. 

Still, the book is on the whole an excellent illustration of what a gifted 
narrator of academic leanings can do with exciting subject-matter. A quiet 
excitement runs through the entire book, which is pleasantly void of the 
polemics or the propaganda which marred a great deal of the literature on the 
scrolls, especially when they were first found and the “battle” was on. 

P. WERNBERG-M@LLER 


M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls. 1955. Pp. xvit436+ 10 plates. (Viking 
Press, New York. Price: $6.50.) English edition. 1956. (Secker and 
Warburg, London. Price: 30s.) 


Professor Millar Burrows was Director of A.S.O.R. in Jerusalem at the time 
of the discovery of the Qumran documents, and also principal editor of three 
large scrolls. He is therefore highly qualified to discuss them. His book, 
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although particularly rewarding to those who wish to acquire a basic know- 
ledge of the subject in order to continue its study, is of great interest to the 
specialist as well. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls neglects none of the problems which have arisen. The 
story of the discoveries is exposed, together with the resulting controversies. 
The age of the scrolls is examined in the light of archaeology, palaeography, 
philology, and textual criticism of the Biblical manuscripts. In addition, 
Professor Burrows turns his attention to the date of composition of the 
various documents, in particular of the Habakkuk Commentary, which has 
been established mainly through identification of historical allusions; to the 
history, doctrines and identity of the Community of Qumran; and finally, to 
the importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls for Biblical research and for the study 
of ancient Judaism and Christian origins. The volume provides a complete 
translation of the Damascus Document, the Habakkuk Commentary, and the 
Manual of Discipline. There are also long extracts from the War Scroll and 
from the Thanksgiving Psalms; a very full bibliography (pp. 419-35); and 
ten pages of illustration. 

Professor Burrows’ work is characterized not so much by any new inter- 
pretation as by a healthy criticism of the hypotheses—often ill-founded— 
which have grown around the subject of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Some will 
find the book excessively timid, but its author would answer that he had 
tried to find the dividing line between what, on the one hand, appears to 
have been proved (very little), or is highly probable, and what, on the other 
hand, is only probable, possible or even frankly improbable. 

The principal standpoints adopted by Professor Burrows are as follows. 
The dating of the Qumran manuscripts should be placed between 300 B.c. 
and A.D. 68-70. The Kittim of the Habakkuk Commentary were more 
probably Romans than Seleucids. The Habakkuk Commentary was written 
before, rather than after, the entry of Pompey into Jerusalem in 63 B.c. 
No attempt so far to identify the Teacher of Righteousness or the Wicked 
Priest (or Priests) has been conclusive, but should the Wicked Priest refer to 
two or more persons, Alexander Jannaeus might be one of them. The non- 
Biblical texts of Qumran were composed between 175 and 40 B.C. 

Concerning the theology of the Community, Professor Burrows writes: 
“Its basic point of view, and major doctrines, were thoroughly Jewish.” 
He admits that some Iranian influence may have left its mark on this theology, 
but considers any rapprochement with gnosticism as “unnecessary and 
confusing”. 

He also agrees with the identification of the sect as Essenes, on condition 
that Essenism is accepted in a wider sense, as embracing several related 
teligious groups. For, to his mind, any identification of the Covenanters of 
Qumran with the Essenes is impossible if the latter were accurately described 
by ancient writers. But were they in fact? Your reviewer believes the 
descriptions given by Philo and Josephus to be tendentious on more than 
One point, and therefore not to be considered as absolutely reliable regarding 
an identification of the Essenes. 

Were the members of the Qumran Community celibate or married? Some 
probably were, and some not. In any case, the presence of female skeletons 
in the cemetery of Qumran does not constitute, according to Professor 
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Burrows, any proof against the hypothesis of celibacy, the bodies of parti- 
cularly holy women having perhaps been buried there. 

The final chapter of the book discusses the value of the discoveries of 
Qumran. Their contribution towards a clearer understanding of pre- 
Christian Judaism and, through it, of the doctrines and institutions of early 
Christianity, is evident. Concerning textual criticism of the Old Testament, 
the author gives a series of examples in which the variants found in the 
Biblical manuscripts of the Dead Sea Scrolls are confirmed by the ancient 
versions, and sometimes even appear preferable to the textus receptus. 

It may be asked, however, whether the role of the Biblical documents, 
which differ from the Masoretic recension (without necessarily being more 
ancient), is restricted to the furnishing of “better” readings than those 
offered by the traditional text. Professor Burrows does not approach this 
problem, but the question should be posed. In fact, with the help of the new 
documentation, the problem of the transmission of Biblical texts, and the 
influence of tradition upon the transmission itself (the creation of variants, 
and the ultimate choice between variants), can be studied directly from the 
Hebrew. Revolutionary discoveries are, perhaps, more likely to be made in 
this field than in the field of research concerning Christian origins. 

G. VERMES 


C. T. Frirscu, The Qumran Community. Its History and Scrolls. 1956. Pp. x+ 
148+ 5 plates. (Macmillan Co., New York and London. Price: $3.25 
Or 235.) 


Professor Fritsch explains in the preface that he intends this book for the 
general reader and the student, and on the whole it can be recommended as 
such. Its main merit is its safety, and at a time when specialist articles are too 
numerous and too varied to be comprehended by any one mind, and when 
some of the popular treatments of the scrolls are anything but safe, it is no 
small merit for a book to be recommended on this score. The general layout 
of the book, too, is well conceived. It begins with a description of the 
monastery at Khirbet Qumran, which becomes, in turn, the setting for the 
history of the community and the story of the manuscript discoveries. After 
a digression to describe Khirbet Mird and Murabba‘at, the Qumran com- 
munity is restored to the centre of the picture, but this time in its relationship 
to the general contents of the scrolls, the Damascus Sect, the Essenes and the 
New Testament. 

Unfortunately, there are faults about which both the general reader and 
the student should be warned. Sometimes the author makes unwarranted 
statements, which he is unable to present with anything approaching plausi- 
bility: e.g. that the Qumran sect “produced” the pseudepigraphic books of 
Enoch and Jubilees (a statement made about five or six times but not sub- 
stantiated); again, that Herod hated the Essenes and forced their migration 
from Qumran to Damascus during his reign (Josephus’ reference to Herod’s 
favourable attitude to the Essenes is summarily explained away in a footnote); 
yet again, that the Biblical scrolls prove that “‘recensions of the Hebrew text 
existed side by side with the ‘ official’ text” (how can one know that the Qum- 
ranites had an “official” text even if it be granted that such a text then existed 
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in orthodox Judaism?). And there are minor points—such as that “‘all” the 
Old Testament books are represented, that the copper scroll has been “un- 
rolled” (it has, of course, been cut open), that Dalman first “correctly” 
identified the ruins of Qumran by describing them as a military outpost. 

There are indications, too, that the book has been rather hurriedly 
assembled ; at least this might account for the unnecessary and, to the general 
reader, irksome repetition of items of information—such as the discovery of 
coins, the circumstances of the discovery and publication of the Damascus 
Documents and their “probable” relationship to the Qumran scrolls (men- 
tioned many times, discussed in a full chapter and “proved” by a casual 
reference to the discovery of one fragment in cave vi.) The presentation of 
the subject-matter, too, might well have gained in interest had the author 
shown greater initiative, and especially had he been less dependent for 
translations on Whiston (for Josephus) and Brownlee (for the Manual of 
Discipline)—both, by the way, unacknowledged, and both having suffered 
textual corruption in transit. 

But these are minor matters which may well be remedied in future, for a 
second edition, based on the same pattern and elaborated by the author’s own 
observations, cannot but be useful for the class of reader Professor Fritsch has 
in mind. BLEDDYN J. ROBERTS 


R. E. Murpny, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible. 1956. Pp.xii+120. (Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. Price: $1.50.) 


Father Murphy here offers the best short account of the significance of the 
scrolls for the study of the Old and New Testaments so far published. He 
first gives a brief account of the finding of the scrolls and the contents of the 
finds. This is less complete than that found in some other books, but is 
adequate for the author’s purpose. He does not review the discussions about 
the date of the scrolls in any detail, and does not attempt to define with 
precision the identification of the Teacher of Righteousness, or the historical 
allusions in certain of the scrolls. A full survey of the discussion of all these 
questions can be found in the book of Millar Burrows. The author’s sole 
concern here is with the value and importance of the texts for the student 
of both Testaments, and he offers sane and well-informed guidance. For the 
study of the Old Testament, and especially for textual criticism, they are 
important but not revolutionary, and should offer a corrective to extreme 
positions which have sometimes been taken on both sides. For the study of 
the New Testament they are important as showing the modernity of the 
language in which the Gospel was presented. The New Testament speaks in 
the language of Palestine in its own age. Hence the many links of phrase 
between the scrolls and the New Testament, and especially in the Fourth 
Gospel, are excellently brought out. Father Murphy does not ignore the 
fact that both the scrolls and the New Testament derive from the Old Testa- 
ment, and knows how to evaluate this fact. But he shows convincingly that 
the theology of the New Testament, and in particular of the Fourth Gospel, 
is completely different from that of the scrolls, and that the position of the 
Teacher of Righteousness for the sect is quite other than that of Jesus for the 
Church. He examines some of the exaggerated claims that have been made, 
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and shows that they are not soundly based on the text of the scrolls. In 
organization it is allowed that the Church may have owed something to the 
sect, whose teaching and whose manner of life may have been in some 
measure familiar outside its own members. But in fundamental doctrine the 
sect and the Church were far apart. Dr Murphy writes throughout as a care- 
ful scholar, who clearly recognizes both similarities and differences, and 
whose caution in judgement is exemplary. H. H. ROWLEY 


H. J. SCHONFIELD, Secrets of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Studies towards their Solution. 
1956. Pp. xiit+164. (Vallentine, Mitchell and Co., London. Price: 215.) 


Dr Schonfield has written a book whose principal value lies in the materials 
from ancient sources which it assembles rather than in the theories to which 
it applies them. Frequently the reviewer has found it very difficult to follow 
the argument, and at a number of points he is left in uncertainty what the 
conclusion is or how the evidence is supposed to establish any conclusion. 

The author places the rise of the sect of the scrolls in the first part of the 
second century B.c., and finds a number of the allusions in the texts to be to 
persons and events of the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and Judas Maccabaeus. 
In this age he locates the original Teacher of Righteousness. He admits that 
“it is entirely possible to make out a convincing case for the application of 
the Habakkuk Commentary to the life and times of the original Teacher in the 
Maccabean period of the second century B.c.” Yet the theory he advances is 
that there was a second Teacher of Righteousness, either historical or 
expected, in the first century A.D., and that the writings of the sect which have 
come down to us come from that century. He appears in some passages to 
identify this second Teacher of Righteousness with James the Just, though 
he finally rejects this view for the supposition that he can be identified with 
no one. He holds that the sect of the scrolls was a mixed group with Essene 
and Judaeo-Christian affiliations, and that its writings, including the Habakkuk 
Commentary and perhaps the Manual of Discipline, come from about the time 
of the Fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. 

The reasons advanced for the duplication of the Teacher of Righteousness 
are far from convincing. It is argued that the sect believed in the imminence 
of the end, and from a time just before the beginning of the Christian era 
down to the Fall of Jerusalem we have evidence that there was such an 
expectation. But the book of Daniel showed that there was such an expecta- 
tion early in the second century B.c. It is argued that early Christian writers, 
long after the Fall of Jerusalem, regarded the Fall of Jerusalem as a punish- 
ment for the martyrdom of James. But this is not evidence that before the 
Fall of Jerusalem anyone expected such a punishment, and certainly none 
that the sect of the scrolls expected it. The author finds evidence that the sect 
was troubled by the delay in the expected end, and so is compelled to posit 
a long interval after the death of the first Teacher of Righteousness. But if 
the first Teacher of Righteousness lived in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when the end was believed to be imminent, we do not need to come down 
a century and a half or more before the sect began to be troubled by the 
delay. The early Christians did not have to wait so long before they began to 
be troubled by the delay in the expected return of Christ. 
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The author quotes the recently published Nahum Commentary, where he 
finds a sudden jump from the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and Demetrius I 
to the war with Rome in the next sentence, on the ground that it refers to 
cruel crucifixions. In view of the fact that there were crucifixions just as 
cruel in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes this seems an unnecessary and 
improbable jump. If, as he supposes, the Habakkuk Commentary refers to the 
events of the war of A.D. 67-70, its ink would scarcely have been dry at the 
time of the destruction of the Qumran community centre, which he would 
date in A.D. 73—some five years later than Father de Vaux would date it on 
archaeological evidence which seems convincing. Dr Schonfield holds that 
the Habakkuk Commentary and the other writings were hidden in the caves to 
be sealed up until the time of the end. In the book of Daniel we read that 
that book was to be sealed up until the time of the end, but that was because 
it was ascribed to one who had written long before the Maccabaean age. But 
what Dr Schonfield proposes is quite other. Here the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, whom Dr Schonfield holds to be imminently expected, is spoken of as 
though he had already lived, and not as though he belonged to the distant 
future. Indeed, it is hard to see how anyone can read the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary and suppose its Teacher of Righteousness to have been other than 
a figure of past history. 

The chapter which baffled the reviewer most effectively was that devoted 
to the mysterious Taxo of the Assumption of Moses. Here Dr Schonfield 
equates the name with Asaph, whom he appears to identify with the Asaph 
of the Chronicler and the Asaphite psalms, and with whose name he appears 
somehow to connect the Hymns of the scrolls. He has one reference to 
Asaph as a pseudonym, which would seem to indicate that Taxo is to be 
differentiated from the Asaph of the Chronicler. But it may be asked why 
any disguise of the name Asaph should be necessary, if this were not the real 
name of the person concerned, and why the name Asaph should be employed 
in the Assumption of Moses, where the role Taxo plays is not that of a psalmist. 
Since Dr Schonfield appears to attribute at least one of the Hymns to the 
Teacher of Righteousness, it would seem that he identifies him with Taxo, 
or Asaph, and in that case we should have expected him to figure under one 
or other of these names in the scrolls. It should be added that the whole 
basis of the supposed cipher is fantastic. The Hebrew form of Taxo is assumed 
to have been inn, which then became TAXW) in Greek and Taxo in Latin. 
But TAX) does not correspond with Taxo. The Greek form would need to 
be TAZW. But neither TAZW nor Taxo corresponds to inn. It is only the 
exigencies of Dr Schonfield’s theory, and the desire to proceed by cipher to 
Asaph, which dictates this impossible hypothesis. 

The theory of Dr Schonfield appears to the reviewer, therefore, to be 
wholly improbable and far-fetched. He dismisses Dr Teicher’s theory that 
Paul is the Wicked Priest and the sect that of the Ebionites somewhat 
cavalierly, though he takes over some elements of that theory and, by arguing 
for the view that James the Just was the second Teacher of Righteousness, 
brings a strong Judaeo-Christian character to the sect, which is assumed, 
but in no way established. The abandonment of the James the Just theory 
would seem to destroy the foundation of the Judaeo-Christian hypothesis, 
but this does not seem to be abandoned. Nevertheless, Dr Schonfield’s 
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book will have a real value for the scholar engaged in research on the scrolls 
by reason of the texts it assembles and cites. It will have less value for the 
layman who is interested in the scrolls, who will often be bewildered by the 
argument and who will not be offered a probable theory. H. H. ROWLEY 


S. Ganbz, The Code of Maimonides. Book III, Treatise 8. Sanctification of the 
New Moon, trans. from the Hebrew. (Yale Judaica Series, vol. x1.) 1956. 
Pp. Ix+162. (Yale University Press, and G. Cumberlege, London. Price: 
$3.75 OF 305.) 


The work under review, whilst on the whole a worthy continuation of the 
English translation of the Code of Maimonides (=M) in the Yale Judaica 
Series, is marred by serious defects. The actual translation of the Hebrew 
original of Sanctification (=S) by the late Dr Solomon Gandz leans heavily 
on E. Baneth’s monumental Maimuni’s Neumondsberechnung. The extant 
Hebrew text being disfigured with numerous corruptions, Baneth suggested 
many emendations. Most of these are adopted by the translator (=T) in 
the present work, frequently without acknowledgement in his notes. Not- 
withstanding the remark on p. lviii by the editor (=E) “In instances where 
a minor or self-evident correction of the text was introduced, it has not 
seemed necessary to call attention to it in the Notes”, apparently designed 
to forestall criticism in this direction, substantial corrections of major import 
and far from self-evident have been adopted without any acknowledgement; 
e.g. in S, xiv, 6 on p. 55, in S, xvi, 12-15 on p. 63, and scores of others 
besides. On the other hand, the impossible “‘.. .if the new moon has been 
seen in a country to the west of Palestine, it does not prove that it has not 
also been seen in Palestine—possibly it has been seen in Palestine as well” 
—S, xvIlI, 12 on p. 78—is based on the corrupt Hebrew text in the editions 
and ignores Baneth’s remarks as also the evidence from the commentary by 
R. Obadiah ad /oc. that the correct Hebrew text is ANY TST AIS PN... 
*”sa mv. There are also occasional mistranslations of correct texts; e.g. S, 1, 4 
on p. 7: “...whether its latitude would be wide or narrow...” and “.. .how 
wide (was) its latitude?”, where “‘its latitude” should be replaced by “its 
luminous part” or more simply by “it”. 

T, as is stated by E, did not live to realize his plans for the edition of his 
treatise. It thus fell upon E to supplement as well as to edit the effort of T, 
the supplementation involving inter alia the introduction and additions to the 
annotations. The outcome of unfortunate haste apparently, neither of these 
has been done in a manner quite worthy of the scholar as a tribute to whose 
memory S has been brought out before the rest of M’s Book of Seasons in 
the Yale Judaica Series. The defects of the annotations, evidently left incom- 
plete by T, are indeed remedied in part by E, who in some cases adopts and 
duly acknowledges emendations suggested by Baneth and in others offers 
further suggestions, inter alia the felicitous correction in S, xvi, 24 on p. 73 
of SANw ty into prnw ay. On the other hand, many defects in the translation 
and the notes have received no attention. This is especially the case with 
the inadequate indication of Talmudic sources; e.g. M’s statement inS, 111, 15 ff. 
—possibly also implied in S, x1, 17, contra the presuppositions in Baneth’s 
remarks ad /oc.—that the new moon may be sanctified in retrospect, which is 
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contrary to the Talmudic notions on the subject as also to M’s own statement 
in S, 111, 1 (the reference in T’s note to B, RH, 20a being quite inadequate, 
see Lehem Mishneh, ad loc.); or M’s statement in S, v, 12 re the observance of 
double-day festivals in recent Palestinian settlements, where the reference in 
T’s note to B, Be, 4b is without any foundation; and many other instances 
besides. 

Moreover, E’s remarks, in his additions to the Notes as also in his Intro- 
duction, are frequently inaccurate and at times palpably wrong. For lack of 
space, let this likewise be illustrated with but a few random examples. 
E states on p. xlviii, n. 42 and p. 89 that the value of the synodic month 
29; 31, 50, 8, 9, 20d= 29d 12h 793 p quoted from Ptolemy by Savasorda is at 
variance with 29; 31, 50, 8, 20d in the available editions of the Syntaxis. 
On p. 90 E stresses again that Savasorda is wrong in his claim that the Jewish 
value 29d 12h 793p agrees with the value of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. The 
fact is that there is faulty reckoning both in the Syataxis and in Savasorda’s 


1260075; 
work, —— 124 


4267 
if correctly calculated, 29; 31, 50, 8, 9, 20d as quoted by Savasorda—and also 
in Israeli’s classical Yesod ‘Olam, a work one sadly misses in the Bibliography 
—and not 29; 31, 50, 8, 20d as in the Syntaxis. The faulty division is due to 
either Hipparchus or Ptolemy, not to scribal error, as is demonstrated by 
Baneth. On the other hand, the Jewish value 29d 12h 793p equals the 
wrong figure 29; 31, 50, 8, 20d in the Syntaxis, and not the correct figure 
29; 31, 50, 8, 9, 20d as erroneously claimed by Savasorda; the possibility still 
remaining that the correct figure in Savasorda’s work is due to scribal error 
or mistaken correction. At any rate, E is doubly wrong. 

On p. xxxix, n. 17 and p. 90 E confesses his faith in the genuineness of 
the dictum in B RH 25a in agreement with the above Jewish value—a highly 
controversial issue—and bolsters it up with the remark that “the ‘73p’ is 
clearly presupposed in a statement by Rabina (B, Ar, 9b) as seen by Rashi 
ad loc.” Actually, not 73p but 72p is presupposed there, see the selfsame 
Rashi, as also M, in his Mishnah Commentary ad Joc. Even that value, 
yielding 29d 12h 792p, may only be presupposed with reference to the 
purely lunar Mohammedan calendar which is in fact based thereon. With 
reference to the intercalated luni-solar Jewish calendar, however, the men- 
tioned statement presupposes 29d 12h 80043$p, an unlikely value and 
without any parallel in any source. Most likely therefore, as already assumed 
by noted writers on the subject, the statement in view is not by Rabina at 
all but a mistaken gloss dating from the Islamic period. 

On the other hand, E designates on p. xxxviii as “purely inferential” M’s 
claim that certain astronomical calculations as to the visibility of the new 
crescent guided the court in the examination of witnesses. The fact is that 
passages in B, RH, zob—and many others cited in Bornstein’s Mahaloketh— 
do clearly presuppose something like the calculations envisaged. In his further 
criticism of M on this issue E claims ibid. n. 14 that in the underlying sources 
concerning the examination of witnesses the purpose of the queries is said 
to be to ascertain whether or not their answers agree with one another, not 
as M states in reproducing that rule in S, 1, 4 that their testimony was only 
accepted if it was also found to conform with the results of astronomical 





, the figure obtained by Hipparchus’ observations, yields, 
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calculations. Actually, the sources in question, as also M in his statement, 
concern not at all the issue of visibility. They concern the secondary issue 
of the position in which the new crescent would be seen by the observer. 
It is true that M’s interpretation of the sources in question (to which P, RH, 
II, 48a ought to have been added), with the apparent inconsistencies of his 
remarks in S, 11, 4, ébid. x1x and his Mishnah Commentary ad RH, u, 6, 
raises problems whose investigation would well deserve a separate mono- 
graph. His claim is nonetheless fully borne out that the witnesses’ testimony 
is not accepted if inconsistent with astronomical calculation. As for E’s 
claim on p. xxx, n. 4 that “‘as regards the altitude of the new moon M himself 
reproduces in S, 11, 5 a source which states expressly that the examination 
was intended as a test” to ascertain whether the witnesses agreed with each 
other in their testimony, it overlooks an essential difference between the 
altitude and the other issues in question. Astronomical calculation will 
predict whether or not the new crescent will be visible at a certain date, 
whether it will be seen north or south of where the sun had set, due west in 
the horizon or north or south of it, and in which direction its horns will be 
seen pointing. It is different with the altitude. Calculation will only predict 
its maximum at the moment when the new crescent becomes visible. From 
that moment till moonset, the altitude will diminish from its maximum to 
nil. Obviously, therefore, the examination of witnesses re the altitude—as 
distinct from the other queries—aims, within limits, only to ascertain whether 
or not they agree with each other in their testimony. 

Similar criticism applies, in some measure, to the Astronomical Commen- 
tator (= AC), Professor O. Neugebauer. He is stated in E’s note to have 
“consented to prepare a commentary on the strictly astronomical aspects of 
S, an undertaking which he carried out with characteristic dispatch”— 
dispatch, one must add, that has left distinct traces. Slips of the pen, such as 
“Instead of 1 day, 12 hours, we may write 1; 30d” on p. 123 which, after 
scratching his head for some time, the student will correct into “...1; 12d”, 
are a comparatively minor source of confusion. In some respects but a 
hurried précis of his previous paper on “The Astronomy of Maimonides” 
in H.U.C.A. xx, 321-63—which only misplaced modesty will have kept 
from being referred to, or at least listed in the Bibliography—AC’s comments 
contain dogmatic statements like the one on p. 132,n. 10: “. . .the coincidence 
of molad and mean conjunction is not exact even if one uses M’s own figures, 
the difference being about 71 minutes of time”. The intrigued student’s 
biro jerks into action: Molad Nisan, 4938 A.M., near M’s epoch in S, x1, 16, 
occurred at 3d rh 721p. The mean conjunction, according to the mean 
positions of sun and moon at epoch given in S, x1, 4 and xtv, 4 and the 
rate of the mean lunar elongation calculable from the data in S, x11, 1 and 
XIV, I-2, occurred at 3d oh 415p. The difference is therefore 3d 1h 721p 
—3d oh 415p=rh 306p=77 minutes. Are AC’s “71 minutes” a misprint? 
Most likely. But wait! Our calculation starts from M’s epoch tacitly assumed 
to be 4938 A.M. Nisan 3rd oh op. Surely, one cannot be dogmatic on that! 
M’s epoch is more likely to be the moment when the new crescent became 
visible in that evening, i.e. 20 minutes after sunset (S, xrv, 6). Sunset itself 
at epoch, considering the season, occurred at Jerusalem not at 6 p.m. but 
about 6.10 p.m. apparent solar time=about 6.14 p.m. mean solar time. 
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Twelve more minutes of time may have to be allowed for the difference 
between the assumed Jerusalem time in the calculation of the Moladim and 
local time at 3° west of Jerusalem, i.e. the western extremity of the region 
for which M made his astronomical calculations (S, x1, 17). Summing up, 
20+ 14+12=46. Hence, AC’s error amounts to about 40 minutes; a probable 
misprint having spared him another 6 minutes. At this stage, the student 
chances on AC’s paper in H.U.C.A., where the first, at any rate, of the above 
modifications is not lost sight of, and in it on the remark (H.U.C.A. ibid. 
p. 329, n. 10) “the exact amount of difference can be easily computed but is 
hardly significant” that may have provoked the stroke of nemesis. 

Fundamentally wrong is AC’s exposition of S, x1x, 11 on p. 146. It is true 
indeed that when the ecliptic intersects the western horizon north from the 
mid-point of the west it must intersect the eastern horizon south from the 
mid-point of the east, and vice versa. From that, however, it follows in no 
way that the position of the concavity of the new crescent is determined in 
the sense expounded by AC. The line joining the moon’s cusps being always 
at right-angles to the great circle that passes through the centres of the sun 
and the moon, the position of the concavity with respect to the horizon is 
determined not by the azimuth of the descending point of the ecliptic but 
partly by the magnitude of the angle between the horizon and the ecliptic 
and partly by the latitude of the moon. It is only some time before the 
vernal equinox, provided the moon is at that time near the maximum of its 
northern latitude, that at 32° N., the latitude of Jerusalem, the concavity 
of the new crescent is seen tilted slightly towards the north. Mostly however, 
whatever the azimuth of the descending point of the ecliptic, the concavity 
is seen tilted in varying degrees towards the south. Nor is it possible to 
explain S, xrx, 11 satisfactorily with respect to the equator, the position of 
the concavity being determined by the longitude and the latitude of the 
moon; or with respect to the ecliptic, it being determined solely by the 
latitude of the moon. Several of the true facts are presupposed in the 
Talmudic sources, and in the comments in his Mishnah Commentary ad 
RH, 1, 6— irreconcilable with those sources and with S, xrx, 11 alike— 
also M himself appears to be aware of them. Likely enough, the text of 
S, XIX, 11 is corrupt. 

There are also instances where the bewildered student finds, after some 
waste of time and energy that might have been obviated by a timely word of 
caution, that the respective views of T, E and AC are mutually incompatible. 
In his analysis of the dates of composition of the various parts of S, E states 
on p. xxxiii that Section B (chs. vi-x) was composed in 4926 A.M.=1166C.E.; 
omitting to mention the date 4930 A.M.=1170 C.E. advanced by T in the 
Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, xvi (1947/8), 1 ff. 
T seems right. E’s claim, that the type of year cited in S, vl, 9 as a 
random illustration is the actual year in which the passage was written, 
holds no water. On the strength of his reasoning, S, vi, 7 illustrating the 
computation of Moladim with the respective examples of Molad Nisan and 
Molad Iyar occurring at 1d 17h 107p and 3d 5h goop would a fortiori point to 
a date of composition in 38058 A.M.=34298 c.E. Similarly, on p. xxxvi 
E repeats the old story about M’s own testimony that he completed his Code 
on 7 Nov. 1180 c.E.—the sources cited sbid. n. 11 being partly irrelevant 
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and partly unreliable—whereas T had convincingly demonstrated (/oc. cit.) 
that the correct date was 1178 C.E. 
T and AC differ, inter alia, as follows: AC states on p. 129 and 148: “The 
values for the mean movement of the sun, as given by M, are all taken from 
-Battani (Nallino, 2, 75, 20). The values for 1 day, for 10, for 29 and for 
354 days are found directly in the latter’s tables. The values for 100 days are 
(sic) obtainable by multiplying the value for 30 days, given in al-Battani’s 
tables, by 3 and adding the value for 10 days.” This presupposes—as AC 
states in H.U.C.A. Joc. cit. p. 338, n. 18 but not in his present work—that our 
text in S, x11, 1 with the value 348; 55, 15° for 354 days is sound, and but 
“erroneously assumed to be an error by Baneth”’. T in his note ad /oc., p. 100 
top (in which there is a printer’s error) adopts Baneth’s correction. E leaves 
T’s note without any supplementation, apparently oblivious of his agree- 
ment in the Introduction, p. xlvi, with AC. Baneth and T seem to be right, 
for reasons that cannot be entered into here. Suffice it to say that AC’s 
treatment of M’s figures is hardly on a par with that of Al-Battani’s. 
Notwithstanding the above points of criticism, to which several others 
might be added, the Yale Sanctification is a book of many good parts. The 
present reviewer cannot deny his admiration for the masterly qualities on 
the whole of each of its three main parts: the Introduction by Professor 
Obermann, the Translation and Notes by the late Dr Gandz, and most of 
the comments by Professor Neugebauer. The defects of the book, which 
ought not to have been shared by three scholars but completed by one, 
thoroughly at home both in rabbinics and in mathematical astronomy and 
its history, are no doubt due to the hasty decision, prompted by a worthy 
motive, to bring it out at an early date. It.is fervently to be hoped that the 
work will be properly pruned prior to its re-publication when, as the editor 
promises, the rest of the Book of Seasons is published and Sanctification will 
be included there in its proper place. E, WIESENBERG 


M. Zucker, A Critique against the writings of R. Saadya Gaon by R. Mubashshir 
Halevi. With Introduction, Translation and Notes. 1955. Pp. iv+130. 
(P. Feldheim, New York.) 


This volume is dedicated to the memory of Professor S. L. Skoss in recogni- 
tion of his valuable contributions to our knowledge of Judaeo—Arabic 
literature. Dr Zucker combines with his teacher’s linguistic attainment and 
familiarity with this branch of medieval Jewish literature a thorough know- 
ledge of Talmudic and exegetical literature and competence in Islamic 
theology and philosophy. As a result he makes available to us in exemplary 
fashion an important text, accompanied by his own Hebrew translation and 
critical and explanatory notes to it, also in Hebrew. Mubashshir Halevi’s 
criticism of a large part of Saadya’s literary output is significant for two ~ 
reasons: the author is a rabbanite and concerned with Saadya’s views and 
interpretations of the Bible and the rabbinic Halakhah irrespective of Qaraism 
and the Gaon’s fight against this sect; by careful, lengthy quotations from 
the Gaon’s writings he adds to our store of Saadyana not inconsiderable 
material which is no longer extant in the Gaon’s own treatises that have 
come down to us, In the opinion of Dr Zucker, Mubashshir wanted to reduce 
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the stature of Saadya by showing up mistakes and errors, and although he is 
not the only one to do this his is the most sustained and thoroughgoing 
criticism. It covers the first part of Saadya’s commentaries on Genesis, 
Exodus and Leviticus; a portion of that on Isaiah not otherwise extant; on 
Proverbs (as in Derenbourg’s edition); on Lamentations (as in a Genizah 
fragment); on Daniel (as ina Bodleian MS.). Criticism of portions of Saadya’s 
Eminoth weDé‘oth (corresponding to S. Landauer’s edition of the K. a/-amdanat 
wa-l-i‘tigadat) is followed by that on Saadya’s Dictionary Agron, enlarging 
our knowledge handsomely, and on the K. a/-tamyiz. Saadya’s anti-Qaraite 
writings also come in for attack, as they are known from Yephet b. ‘Ali’s 
commentary on Leviticus (ch. xx111) and from the Gaon’s Refutation (radd) 
of the Qaraite Ibn Saqawaihi. The editor found a fragment of Saadya’s Epi- 
tome on sum’ah we-taharah among the Genizah fragments in Cambridge. 
This work was hitherto only known from quotations of Talmudic authorities, 
but we now have a better idea of it from Mubashshir’s strictures. Finally, 
Mubashshir quotes from a K. a/-i‘tibar which, according to Harkavi, is an 
enlarged second version of Saadya’s Sépher haGalui. This is also an addition 
to our Saadyana. 

The editor traces references to Mubashshit’s treatise among Jewish authors 
in Spain and in a Cambridge Genizah fragment of R. Shemi’él b. Hophni’s 
Responsa, with further references to Qaraite authors who quote it, and finally 
to the grammarian Menahem b. Sariiq who, according to N. Alloni, follows 
Mubashshir on a certain point, not Saadya. 

The critical edition itself is based on the Leningrad MS., supplemented by 
Genizah-fragments from Cambridge. The editor collates these MSS. with 
the extant critical edition of Saadya’s works and notes the variants. The 
Arabic title is K. istidrak al-sahwi-l-mawjid fi kutub ra’s al-metibah Al-fayyami. 
The treatise is naturally written in Hebrew characters. In several places the 
editor has added a few words to his text to further its understanding. The 
many critical notes, apart from defending the Gaon when wrongly censured, 
are of considerable help to the reader; they throw light on Mubashshir’s 
argument as well as on Saadya’s text. In several instances Dr Zucker illustrates 
a point from Muslim theological-polemical literature, e.g. from Ibn Hazm and 
Al-Rawandi. Thereare also particularly useful notes in connexion with difficult 
halakhic questions, such as bdmés, bogereth and meligah (a part of shebizah). 

Students of Judaeo-Arabic literature are greatly indebted to Dr Zucker, 
whose skill and learning have placed new texts at their disposal, and whose 
notes greatly contribute to their understanding. ERWIN I. J. ROSENTHAL 


S.D. Gorretn, Jews and Arabs. Their Contacts Through the Ages. 1955. Pp.xiv+ 
258. (Schocken Books Inc., New York. Price: $4.00.) 


“A book on the relationships between Jews and Arabs through the ages 
needs no justification.” Few will dispute the truth of this opening sentence 
of Professor Goitein’s preface, written at a time when the Jewish-Arab 
conflict is poisoning the political life of both Israel and the Arab states, with 
damaging repercussions far beyond the scope or concern of either party. 
This survey, by the Director of the School of Oriental Studies of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, deals with the relations between Jews and Arabs 
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through the full length of their recorded history—even more, for it begins 
with prehistory and ends with a glance into the future. Professor Goitein 
is rightly concerned in the main with religious, social, economic, and cultural 
history, and apart from a frank recognition of present problems and a general 
expression of hope for their eventual solution, offers no detailed discussion 
of current political controversies. As a Jew and an Arabic scholar, Professor 
Goitein can write with sympathy and understanding of both peoples, on 
a basis of wide and accurate scholarship, and there are but few places where 
a note of personal involvement can be heard. 

After an introductory chapter outlining the nature and scope of his theme, 
Professor Goitein discusses the various theories on the alleged common 
origin of Jews and Arabs, and the reasons for the great divergence in the 
history of the two peoples (chs. 2 and 3). The next four chapters (4-7) contain 
the main body of the book, and consist of a reconsideration of the much 
debated problem of the Jewish elements in Islam, with some new and sug- 
gestive ideas; a comparison of the legal and actual positions of the Jews under 
Arab-Islamic rule; a detailed study, based in large part on new material, of 
the economic transformation and communal reorganization of the Jewish 
people in the Islamic empires; a survey of the cultural development of the 
Jewish people inside Arab Islam. This last, which Professor Goitein regards 
as the most significant aspect of the Arab-Jewish symbiosis, is discussed at 
some length, under the following headings: Jewish participation in the 
medieval civilization of the Middle East, the linguistic aspect of Jewish- 
Arabic symbiosis, the rise of Jewish philosophy under Muslim impact, 
Islamic and Jewish mysticism, Hebrew poetry in the Middle Ages, Sectarian 
and Messianic movements, law and ritual, the position of women, popular 
religion and custom, and folk art, literature, and music. A final chapter deals 
with Arab eclipse and re-emergence, the coming of Israel, the cultural 
similarities and contrasts between the two peoples simultaneously achieving 
nationhood and undergoing western influence, and—very briefly—the 
factors which in time may lead to a rapprochement. There are a short biblio- 
graphy and a chronological table, but no maps or illustrations, though both 
would have been of value in a book of this kind. 

Professor Goitein has addressed himself to the educated general reader 
rather than to the orientalist, and has told his story in a clear and attractive 
form. The specialist may find some omissions—thus, the Jewish contribution 
to Arabic literature, in the stricter sense of that word, is excluded for reasons 
that are not really adequate, and there is no mention of the line of Jewish 
writers of Arabic from the sixth-century poet Samaw’al b. ‘Adiya to the 
twentieth-century novelist Anwar Sha’il. The larger background of Arab 
history, against which Arab-Jewish relations are presented, is sketched in 
very lightly; thus, the growing intolerance of the later Middle Ages is not 
sufficiently related to the mighty struggle of orthodox Islam against its 
external and internal enemies in that period, while the earlier persecution of 
Christians and Jews by the Caliph Mutawakkil, so significant of its time, is 
not mentioned at all. The part of the Jews in the Arab revival in modern 
times, and the role of such men as Abii Naddara in Egypt, though certainly 
not of major importance, might also have received some mention. But the 
specialist reader will in compensation find much that is new and interesting, 
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- as for example the new interpretation of Muhammad’s dealings with the Jews 


and Judaism (pp. 46 ff. and 207), the sketch of the “bourgeois revolution” 
in the eighth and ninth centuries (pp. 100 ff.), the discussion of the social 
function of Hebrew poetry in the Islamic world (pp. 160 ff.), and the many 
gleanings from Professor Goitein’s own researches in the Genizah and among 
the Yemenite Jews. 

“If”, says Professor Goitein, “we disregard the social and cultural 
creations of the Jewish groups living in the U.S.A. and other English- 
speaking countries and which have come into prominence in comparatively 
recent times, there are three great civilizations with which the Jewish people 
have come into close contact after developing a unique culture of its own: 
first, the Greek civilization, which the Jews encountered in many countries 
where Greek was spoken, and particularly in Palestine, which was included 
successively in Hellenized states for almost a thousand years; secondly, the 
Arab Muslim civilization, with which we are concerned in this book; finally, 
that of the Romanic and Germanic peoples of western and central Europe— 
a connexion which began over a thousand years ago, reached its climax in the 
19th and the first quarter of the zoth centuries, and at present is rapidly 
approaching its termination” (p. 128). 

Of these three symbioses, in Professor Goitein’s opinion, the second—the 
Jewish-Islamic—was by far the most successful and the most significant, 
both for the Jews themselves and for the peoples among whom they lived. 
This book is an attempt to explain why this should have been so, and why, 
in a different way, it may be so again. BERNARD LEWIS 


Tapeusz Lewicxt, Etudes ibadites nord-africaines. Partie I. Tasmiya Suyab Gabal 
Nafisa wa-qurabum. Liste anonyme des Sayhs ibadites et des localités du Gabal 
Naftisa contenue dans le “‘Siyar al-masa@ ib” (VIe=XIle s.). Texte arabe avec 
introduction, commentaire et index. (Prace Orientalistyczne, tom Iv.) 1955. 
Pp. 164+map. (Polska Akademia Nauk. Komitet Orientalistyczny: 
Warsaw. Price: Zt. 18.50.) 


Before the war two Polish scholars, Professor T. Lewicki and the late 
Professor S. Smogorzewski made important contributions to the study of 
the Ibadis of North Africa. The latter assembled a collection of Ibadi materials 
which was placed in Lemberg and appears to have perished during the war. 
Professor Lewicki’s own personal collection of materials was, however, 
saved, and it is on the basis of this that the present work was written. These 
materials derived in part from the Lemberg collection, in part from Professor 
Lewicki’s own travels in Mzab in 1934. Thanks to the fortunate preservation 
of his papers, he has been able to give us this study which is, we are told, the 
first of a series which he intends to publish on Ibadi sources, as well as on the 
history and geography of the country and of the Ibadi tribes of North Africa. 
The text—81 lines of Arabic type—consists of a list of well-known Ibadi 
personalities from the second to the sixth centuries A.H., originating in the Jabal 
Nafiisa, and of their localities of origin. The list is anonymous and is cited in a 
likewise anonymous Siyar al-Masha’ikh, forming part of an Ibadi Majma‘a in the 
Smogorzewski collection—that is to say, of a manuscript no longer extant. 
The text falls into four parts, of which the first and longest gives the 
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enumeration of the famous Ibadi shaikhs of Jabal Nafiisa, arranged according 
to their places of origin, which are in geographical order from West to East. 
The second gives a list of twelve Ibadi saints of Jabal Nafiisa of the late 
second and early third centuries. The third and fourth parts deal with the 
wives of some of the shaikhs, and with pious old women of that region. 
Professor Lewicki’s edition and commentary are a model of how such 
texts should be presented. A brief introduction (pp. 11-17) describes the 
manuscript and discusses its provenance and authorship. The text itself 
occupies three pages (pp. 21-3). The remainder of the book (pp. 27-143) 
consists of a detailed and meticulous analysis and elucidation of the bio- 
graphical, topographical, and other data contained in the text. There is an 
index and a map of Jabal Nafiisa in the Middle Ages. BERNARD LEWIS 


J. H. Kramers, Aualecta Orientalia (posthumous writings and selected 
minor works), vol. 11,1956. Pp. iv+ 336. (E. J. Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 33.) 


This volume is divided into two main sections, a shorter one on linguistics 
and a longer one on Islamic studies. Of the linguistic articles two are in 
French, two in English, and one in Dutch with a summary in English. Four 
of the Islamic studies are in French and four in English. The linguistic 
articles are mainly translations of lectures delivered in Holland, but the last, 
entitled ““Remarques sur le développement des langues”’, is translated from an 
unpublished fragment in Dutch drawn up by the author towards the end of 
his life. The linguistic discussions show the wide scope of Kramers’s interests, 
for while he deals more specifically with Semitic languages in his lecture on 
“La pause en arabe et en hébreu considérée au point de vue phonologique”, 
he ranges over all the language groups in other articles. His lecture on 
“Minimum standards for a grammar” is expressed in very forthright style. 
He holds strongly that a good grammar should begin with the sentences, 
starting with short sentences. He makes the classification “‘sentences of 
occurrence’’, “‘predicative sentences”, and “‘one-word sentences”. Then, 
after discussing the structure of words, compound sentences should be treated. 
While he feels that this is a scheme to be applied generally, he admits that he 
may be influenced by the concepts of Latin grammar and his experience 
with Semitic grammar, saying finally, ‘“‘ Perhaps several methods are possible. ” 

The Islamic studies which occupy about four-fifths of the book deal with 
law, science, the language of the Koran, Islam and democracy, the sociology 
of Islam, the Muslim state, and reactions to Western institutions. The last 
section, entitled “In the shadow of Allah”, is an English translation of a 
lengthy fragment of a book which was intended to cover the history of Islam 
from the time of the Prophet up to modern times. Kramers had outlined 
the plan of the book, dividing it into eight chapters, each containing generally 
ten sections. His purpose was to cover the principal Muslim lands in the 
first seven chapters and to deal with modern developments in the last. 
Unfortunately the work goes no further than the sixth section of ch. 1. In 
the 106 pages which this occupies the development is traced to the decline 
of the Abbasid Caliphate. The plan of the book was not to give a formal 
record of events, but rather to indicate developments in the life of the Muslim 
community and describe its ethos. While the work is evidently addressed 
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to the educated non-specialist reader, one realizes from what has been com- 
pleted how highly it would have been valued by specialist and non-specialist 
alike, and regrets that the author did not live to carry out his whole project. 
It is presented in an orderly and interesting style with great clarity, and while 
the scholarship is not obtruded, only one with the author’s vast learning and 
sane judgement could have produced work of this quality. 

Throughout all the articles one is impressed by the careful scholarship 
and wise judgement which are shown. For example, in the article on “La 
sociologie de |’Islam”’ he says “‘Si on veut embrasser une trop grande étendue 
chronologique on tombera facilement dans l’erreur de plusieures études 
antérieures qui, en étudiant un certain aspect de la civilisation islamique, se 
servent de données qui sont sans doute importantes, mais qui sont trop 
éloignées dans le temps pour permettre d’arriver 4 des conclusions convain- 
quantes.”’ In his article on “ L’Islam et la démocratie” he begins by saying, 
“Personne ne niera que la conception de la démocratie n’entre pas dans 
ensemble des idées qui traditionnellement ont accompagné |’évolution des 
théories politiques de l’Islam”, adding that modernists who try to argue that 
Islam is essentially democratic are applying modern ideas in their evaluation 
of ancient conceptions. He argues that the Islamic theory is essentially 
theocratic, saying, “La possibilité de pouvoirs autonomes est simplement 
ignorée par Islam....La toute-puissance de Dieu, dévolue sur terre 4 son 
vicaire, ne supportel’existence d’aucune puissance dérivée d’une autre soutce. ” 
In these days, when the meanings of words are liable to vary according to 
the people who use them, it is good to be brought up against facts and 
reminded that whatever democracy does mean, it is not a term applicable to the 
Muslim state as it developed in medieval times. One may goa step further and 
ask whether movements towards democratic methods of government in some 
modern Muslim states represent a falling away from Islam as it has been 
known, or are to be regarded as a legitimate development in a living system. 

This book is said to contain selected minor works of the author, but while 
they may be minor in point of size, this description does not apply to the 
value of their contents. At the end there are obituary notices by Kramers 
on Jehuda Lion Palache and C. van Arendonk; and finally there is a Biblio- 
graphy of the works of J. H. Kramers. JAMES ROBSON 


H. BirKELAND, The Legend of the Opening of Mubammed’s Breast. (Avhand- 
linger utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 11. Hist.-Filos. 
Klasse, 1955, no. 3.) 1955. Pp. 60. (Jacob Dybwad, Oslo.) 


This short work of sixty pages reviews all the earlier versions of the stories 
about how Muhammad’s breast was opened. As a result of the researches of 
A. A. Bevan, B. Schrieke and J. Horovitz in the second decade of this century 
it has usually been assumed that the original function of the legend of the 
opening of the breast was to be an introduction to the legend of the Ascension. 
Against this Birkeland argues that, though the two were joined together at an 
early time, the story of the opening of the breast was originally independent. 
In its very first form it was not even an initiation but an investigation to 
discover the sign of prophethood. It had a varied history in accordance with 
the different theological interests of different periods, and seems to have 
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moved from a position in Muhammad’s childhood to one just before his 
call to be a prophet, and then back to the childhood. An incidental point of 
interest is that there seem to be good reasons for rejecting the view of 
Sprenger and Buhl that the legend is based on the words a-/am nashrab sadra- 
ka (Q. 94, 1), though these words seem to have influenced the wording of 
some later versions of the legend. 

The argument is complex and difficult to follow without frequent references 
to the texts, but it seems on the whole to be sound. Unfortunately, Birkeland 
has at one point rested heavily on the passage which is quoted by Guillaume 
in Islam (Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1954), p. 26,as coming from an un- 
published manuscript of Ibn Ishaq, but which is omitted from Guillaume’s later 
complete translation, presumably because he no longer regards it as genuine, 

Birkeland’s method is that of the literary comparison of different versions 
of the legend, and his conclusions probably represent the greatest amount of 
information and the highest degree of probability to be attained by this 
method. This method, however, could be supplemented by a study of the 
various “circles” in order to discover the names of those who composed them 
and their theological views. Thus “‘the circles of Qatada” are mentioned on 
p. 38 and then there is a reference to al-Hasan al-Basri, without any awareness 
being shown that the former was a pupil of the latter. Besides what there 
is to be learnt from biographical dictionaries, much of the Qur’anic exegesis 
of these two men is known from the Tafsir of at-Tabari. This offers a line 
of advance, and might lead to clarification of the argument at various points. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


A. Rowe (ed.), Cyrenaican Expedition of the University of Manchester 1952. 
1952. Pp. xii+60+6 plates+ xiii figures. (Manchester University Press. 
Price: 255.) 


As might be expected from a field archaeologist of Mr Rowe’s eminence and 
experience this expedition to Cyrenaica, sponsored by the University of 
Manchester, was admirably carried out and has been admirably reported. 
The book opens with a brief but well-documented account of the very 
interesting history of Cyrenaica. In chs. 1 to v Mr Rowe describes the 
various types of tombs found in and near Cyrene, and discusses their signi- 
ficance in relation to the context of Mediterranean civilization. Mr Rowe 
points out the resemblances between the earliest types of Cyrenaican round 
tombs and the primitive round tombs of Etruria. In ch. m1 he has given a 
valuable comparative list of the resemblances between tomb groups in Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, and North Africa. The question arises whether the 
tomb-types of Cyrene may constitute a link in the development of the various 
types of round tombs, muragi, rock-cut tombs, and shaft-graves, which can 
be traced from the ancient Near East to Brittany, and even to Cornwall. 
The architecture and planning of the city of Cyrene is ably dealt with by 
Mr Derek Buttle, who points out that the special significance of Cyrenaic 
architecture lies in the fact that its “exquisite craftsmanship” lies mid-way 
chronologically between the building of the Parthenon and the flowering of the 
art of Hellenistic Asia Minor. Mr Buttle is also responsible for the excellent 
photographs and for the plan of Cyrene in a folder at the end of the book. 
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Dr John Gray has undertaken the interesting task of transcribing, trans- 
lating and commenting upon the Jewish inscriptions in Greek and Hebrew at 
Tocra, Cyrene, and Barce. Dr Gray points out that the arresting feature of 
the funerary inscriptions is the high proportion of undoubtedly Jewish names 
which occur together with a number of names which are Greek translations 
of Jewish theophorous names. This is clearly an indication that the Jewish 
population was an accepted element in the population of Cyrenaica. The 
same feature also helps to determine the date of the tombs and their inscrip- 
tions, since such a situation must belong to a period prior to the dispersal 
of the Jewish element after the revolt under Trajan in A.D. 115-17. A special 
interest attaches to the unique Hebrew Christian monogram figured on p. 59. 
To the examples of the omission of ’a/eph cited by Dr Gray might be added 
the name Shealtiel, written 5ssnow in Haggai i. 12, 14, and ii. 2. Only one 
misprint in this excellently produced volume has been noticed, Euobea for 
Euboea, on p. 14. S. H. HOOKE 


A. J. ARBERRY, The Seven Odes, the First Chapter in Arabic Literature, 1957. Pp. 
258. (Allen and Unwin, London, and Macmillan, New York. Price: 25s.) 


While the main purpose of this work is to present a new translation of the 
seven odes known as the Mu‘allaqat, Professor Arberry also provides his 
readers with a wealth of information about the odes and their authors, Eastern 
scholars who have transmitted them and commented on them, and Western 
scholars who have edited them and translated them. In his prologue he tells 
of the translation by Sir William Jones, and after discussing early Arab 
poetry and the manner in which it was preserved he discusses the meaning of 
the title Mu‘allagat and finally tells of various editions and translations. Here 
and throughout the book he shows his wide knowledge of the available 
information about the poems and presents it not only in a scholarly but also 
in a very interesting form. There is one point, however, which he seems to 
have missed. On p. 23 he tentatively puts forward a theory about the meaning 
of the title, evidently not having noticed that it was made by the present 
reviewer in J.R.A.S.in 1936. This suggestion, which we have evidently made 
independently, did not commend itself to Brockelmann, for he polished it off 
in G.A.L. Suppl. 1, p. 936 with the one word swnwahrscheinlich. 

After the prologue each of the seven poets gets a chapter to himself. The 
general plan is to tell what is known about the poet, discuss the transmission 
of his poetry, give Sir William Jones’s summary of the contents of his 
mu‘allaqga, quote for comparison the versions by different translators of a short 
section of the poem, and then give his own translation of the whole poem. 

On p. 60, before beginning the translation of Imru’ al-Qais’s mx‘allaqa, 
Professor Arberry explains the principles he follows in his translation. He 
feels that the poets speak “a natural, even at times a colloquial language”, and 
he therefore holds that to adopt such a style in the translation “‘is a gain in 
vigour and clarity”. He says further, “I have also tried to follow the original 
thythms, without rhyming, but not so slavishly as to be compelled by the 
rigour of the verse to contract or to interpolate.” It is not always clear, how- 
ever, that this has been accomplished. It is most successful in the kémi/ metre 
of Labid and ‘Antara and the wafir of ‘Amr. For example, the second line of 
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the translation of ‘Amr’s poem perfectly represents a half-line of the wéfir: 
“And do not spare the wines of El-Andarina.” 


In representing the Abafif of al-Harith’s poem Professor Arberry has also 
been remarkably successful. This somewhat halting metre is one that has 
always seemed least attractive to the present reviewer, and yet he must 
acknowledge that Professor Arberry has sometimes made it sound more easy- 
flowing in English than it does in Arabic. It is when we come to the fanil of 
Imru’ al-Qais, Tarafa and Zuhair that the representation of the rhythm does 
not seem to have been so successful. The translator has set himself a difficult 
task in trying to follow the original rhythms and deserves praise for the degree 
of success he has attained. The quality of the translation is very good. Here 
one feels that the vigour of an Imru’ al-Qais and of an ‘Antara has been 
happily caught, while the moralizings of a Zuhair are calmly represented. The 
Mu‘allagat are difficult to translate into natural English, but this difficulty has 
been effectively overcome, and one may say that if these poems are ever likely 
to appeal to the English ear they will do so in this translation. 

In an epilogue the question of the authenticity of pre-Islamic poetry is 
discussed and summaries are given of Margoliouth’s article on “The origins 
of Arabic poetry” in J.R.A.S. (1925), and of part of Taha Husain’s Fi ’J-adab 
aljahili, Professor Arberry does not agree with the arguments he so well 
summarizes, and expresses at times what sounds like righteous indignation in 
refuting Margoliouth’s views. He is convinced of the essential authenticity 
of the poetry, and while he admits that oaths by pagan goddesses may have 
been bowdlerized he says that “‘the martial spirit of the desert survived too 
strongly for the form of ancient feuds, and the stirring poems they occasioned, 
to be wholly obscured. The wonder is, not that the poetry called pre-Islamic 
should appear tinged with the beliefs and outlook of the new faith, but that it 
should reflect so much that is contrary to Muslim teaching and the imperative 
demands of Muslim solidarity.” He is perhaps too severe on those who have 
questioned the authenticity of pre-Islamic poetry and on that account may 
seem to go too far to the other extreme. But this is all to the good, for people 
who are prepared to go to extremes are usually more interesting than those 
who pursue a cautious middle path. It must be said, however, that there is 
good reason to suspect a certain amount of editing of the pre-Islamic poetry 
and also a certain amount of interpolation. 

There is a more pedestrian matter which deserves mention. The book is 
meant to appeal to a public wider than that of professed Arabists, and that 
being so, the manner in which names are represented may cause some mis- 
understanding among people who do not know Arabic. In the discussion of 
the poets and the poems a strict system of transliteration of names is adopted, 
except in the case of al-Hira which always appears as al-Hira; but in the 
translation of the poems a different system is adopted. This may cause con- 
fusion in the minds of some readers who may not realize that the names which 
appear in different spellings refer to one and the same person. But perhaps 
this is carping criticism. T. E. Lawrence not only went much farther in his 
variety of spellings, but gloried in it. 

This book deserves to reach a wide public. It is a happy combination of 
high scholarship and good writing. JAMES ROBSON 
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LEO BAECK MEMORIAL 
PUBLICATION FUND 


The name of Leo Baeck will stand for ever as a symbol of that 
combination of saintliness and scholarship, of Jewish learning 
and modern culture, of deep faith and profound research, of which 
he was so pre-eminent a representative. The Society for Jewish 
Study, of which he was throughout its existence the honoured 
and beloved President and Principal, wishes to mark his memory 
ina manner worthy of this great Jewish thinker and leader, which 
will enable Jews of every shade of belief and opinion to associate 
themselves with his memory and to further in this country, where 
he had found his last home and which he had made his own, a 
cause which was always dear to his heart. 

For that purpose, the Society intends to establish a Leo Baeck 
Memorial Publication Fund, which is to be held in trust by the 
Society and to be used for the purpose of supporting the publica- 
tion of works of a scientific character dealing with the relationship 
between the Jewish religion and the general culture of our times. 
It is envisaged that, among the publications which are to be sup- 
ported by this Fund, will be scholarly works dealing with the life 
and the work of Leo Baeck and its influence on contemporary 
thought, but it is intended that works devoted to other aspects 
of this subject, which more than any other engaged the mind of 
Rabbi Baeck, will become available for publication. 

The Society invites contributions to this Fund from all Jews 
who are aware of the message that the Jewish religion can give 
to the contemporary world. 

All donations and communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Society at 59 Valley Drive, London, N.W. 9, 
who will be pleased to supply any further information. Com- 
munications are in particular invited from Jewish educational, 
charitable and scientific organizations. 


Yours faithfully, 


Signed (Dr) E. J. Conn, Chairman 
(Dr) O. K. Rasinowicz, Treasurer 
HucGu Harris, Hon. Secretary 
(LorD) COHEN 
(Sr) Bastt L. Q. HENRIQUES 
(Rassr) Haroip F. REINHART 
LEONARD J. STEIN 
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